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0 H A N II. 
Of Fx AN C E. 
SECT. I. 

A general Account of France. 


RANCE. is very advantageouſly fituated 
between 42 and 51 degrees of north lati- 
tude, and between 5 degrees weſt, and 8 de- 
grees eaſt longitude, The greateſt length of 
this kingdom, from the Pyresean mountains in 
the ſouth, to Dunkirk in the north, is about 
600 miles; ; and its greateſt breadth, from the 
extremity of Britanny, near the iſland of Uſhant, 
to Straſburg, in Alſace, about 500 miles. 
Vor. IV. B On 


5 


. 3 
On the north it is bounded by the Engliſh 
channel and the Netherlands; on the eaft, by 
Germany, Switzerland and Italy ; on the ſouth, 
by the Mediterranean, and the Pyrenean moun- 
tains; and on the weſt by the Bay of Biſcay. 


This kingdom may be divided into four grand 
parts, vi. I. Picardy, iſle of France, Cham- 
paigne, Normandy, and Bretany, on the north. 
2. Orleanois and Lionoĩs, in the middle. 3. 
Provence, Languedoc, Guienne and Gaſcony, 
on the ſouth. 4. Daupluny, Burgundy, Lor- 
rain and Alſace on the eaſt, | 


Pic AR Dris divided into the higher on the ſouth, 
and the lower on the north. The higher is ſub- 
divided into Amienois, Tierache, Vermandois 
and Santerae, The lower contains Ponthieu, 
Boulognois, Ardreſs, and the re-conquered coun- 
try. The chief towns in higher Picardy, are 
Amiens, Guiſe, St. Quintin, and Peronne. And 
the chief towns in the lower part of it, are Ab- 
beville, Boulogne, Ardre, Calais, Creſſy and 
Guiſnes. | 


The ISLE of France is divided into two 
parts, one north-eaſt of the river Seine, the 


other ſouth-weſt of the Seine. The ſub-divi- 


ſions of the north-eaſt part are, the iſte of France 


Proper, Valois, Vexin Frangois, Beauvoiſin, 
Soiſſons, Laonois, Brie, and Hurepoix. The 


chief towns of this part are Paris, Senlis, Creſ- 
Py, Pontoiſe, Beauvois, Soiſſons, Laon, Meaux, 


Lagny, and Melun. Tae Sub- diviſions of the 


ſouth- 


| „ | 
ſouth-weſt parts are Mantois and Gaſtinois ; the 


chief towns of which are Mants, Mentargis, 
and Nemours, h 


\CHaMPAIGNE is divided into the lower on 
the ſouth, and the higher on the north. Lower 
Champaigne contains Champaigne Proper, Sen- 
nois, Baſſigni, Brie Champenois. The chief 
towns of this part are Troyes, Sens, Langres, 
and Provins. Upper Champaigne is ſub-divi= 
ded into Rhemois, Rethelois, High Champaigne, 
or Perthois, Chalonois and Valage. The chief. 
towns are Rheims, Rethel, St. Diz, Chalons, 
and Jornvis. 5 


Nox MAN D is divided into the higher on the 
eaſt, and the loweſt on the weſt. The higher 
contains Rouenois, Pais Caux, Evreux, and 
Bray. The chief towns of this part are Rouen, 
Caudebec, Evreux and Gournay. The ſub- 
diviſions of Lower Normandy are Caen, Liſieux, 
Bayeux, Goutantin, Averanches, Seez and Alen- 
gon. The chief towns are Caen, Liſieur, Bay- 
eux, Contance, Averanches, Seez, and Alen- 


gon. 


Bx E TAN is divided into the higher on the 
eaſt, and the lower on the weſt. Higher Bre- 
tany is ſub· divided into Rennes, Nantois, Brieux, 
St. Malo and Dale. The chief towns are Ren- 
nes, Nants, Brieux, St. Malo and Dale. Low- 
er Bretany contains Vannes, Trigueur, St. 
Pal de Leon, and Quimper Corentin. The 

x 1 chief 
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chief towns of this part are Vandes, Triguer, 
Breſt, and Quimper. 


- OrxLzaxos is divided, 1. into the provinces 
which lie upon the river Loire; 2. thoſe which 


lie north of the Loire; and, 3. thoſe ſouth of 
the Loire. The provinces on the Loire are ſub- 


divided into Orleanois Proper, Blaſois, Tou- 


rain, Anjou, and Nivernois. The chief towns 


are Orleans, Blois, Tours, Angers, Beaufort, 
(from whence the duke of Beaufort takes his ti- 
tle) and Nivers. The ſub- diviſions of the pro- 
vinces north of the Loire are Maine, Perche, 
Beauce, and Vendoſmois. The chief cities are 
Mans, Nugent, Chartres and Vendoſme. The 

ovinces ſouth of the Loire are divided into 

oictou, Luconois, Angoumois, Aunois, Bery, 
and Gaſtionis. The chief towns are Poictiers, 
Eucon, Angouleſme, Rochelle, Rochefort, Au- 
bigni, (from whence the duke of Richmond 
takes his title of duke in P rance) Bourges, Mon- 
targris, Saumur, and Richlieu, 


-Eroxors is divided into eaſt and weſt. Fat 
Lionois contains Lionois Proper, Beajalois , and 


Torez. The chief towns are Lionois, Beau- 


Jen, and Teurs, Weſt Lionois is ſub- divided 
into Auvergne Higher, Auvergne Lower, Bour- 
bonnois, and Marche. The chief towns are 
Clermont, St. Flour, Bourbon Archibaut, and 
Gueret. | 
Provence is divided into the following 
dioceſes, namely, Aix, Riez, Senez, Digne, 
Arles, 


* 
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Arles, Marſeilles, Toulon, Trejus, Grace, 
Vence, Glandeve, Siſteron, Apt, Torcalguir, 
Venaiſſin, Aarpentras, and Orange. The chief 
towns are Riez, Senez, and Digne, in the 
middle of Provence; Arles, on the Rhone; 
Marſeilles, Toulon, and Frejus, on the ſea; 
Grace, Vence, and Glandeve, to the eaſt; Siſ- 
teron, Apt, and Forcalquir, to the north-weſt; 
Avignon and Aarpentras (which are ſubject to 
the pops) ; and Orange on the Rhone, now 
ſubje& to France. 8 8 


| Lancvuepoc 1s divided into the upper on 
the weſt, and the lower on the eaſt. The ſub- 
diviſions of Upper Languedoc are Thouloſan, 
Albigeois, Toix, Rouiſillon, Laurogais, and 
Narbonne. The chief towns are Thoulouſe, 
Alby, Toix, Perpignan, Lauragais, and Nar- 

bonne. Lower Languedoc is divided into Be- 
ziers, Niſmes, and Cevennes, which laſt is di- 
vided into Gevaudan, Vivarais, and Velay. 
The chief towns are Beziers, Niſmes, Mont- 
pelier, Mende, Viviers, and Pay. 


 Gvu1ENNE is divided into eight provinces, 
four ſouth, and four north. South Guienne 
contains Guienne Proper, Bazadois, Agenois, 
and Rovergne. 'The chief towns are Bourdeaux, 
Bazas, Agen, and Rhodes, North Guienne 
contains Santoign, Perigort, Limoſin, and 
Quercy. The chief towns are Saintes, Perigort, 
Limoges, and Chors. 
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Gascony is divided into three parts, 1. 
That north of the river Adour ; 2. That upon 

the Adour; and, 3. That ſouth of the Adour. 


SGaſcony, north of the Adour, contains Ar- 


magnac, L*Elands, Albert, Condomois, and. 
Guare. The chief towns are Aux, Dax, Al- 
bert, Condom, and Verdun. Gaſcony upon 
the Adour contains Labour or Baſquets, Gaſ- 
cony Proper, Eſterac, and Cominges. The 
chief towns are Bayonne, Ayre, Mirande, and 
Lombes. The ſub-diviſions of Gaſcony, ſouth 
of the Adour, are Lower Navarre, Soule, 
Bearne, Bigorre, and Conſerans. The chief 
towns are St. Palais, Mauleons, Pau, Farbe, 


and St. Lizir. * 


Davynint may be divided into north and 
ſouth. North Dauphine contains Viennois, 
(between the Rhone and the Iſere) Valencion- 
nois, and Greſavaudan. The chief towns are 
Vienne on the Rhene, Valence on the Rhone, 
and Grenoble on the Here. South Dauphine- 
contains Gapenois, Embrunois, Divis; the Ba- 
ronies, St. Paul Tricaſtin, and Briangonois. 
The chief towns are Gap, Embrun, Die, Buis, 


St. Paul, and Briangon. e 


Buoxcunpx is divided into the dutchy and 
county of Burgundy. The duchy of Burgundy 
contains Dijonois, Autunois, Chalonois, Aux- 
ois, Auxerrois, Charolois, Briennois, Macci- 
nois, and the Mountains. The chief cities are 
Dijon, Autun, Chalons on the Soane, Semur, 
Auxerre, Charolles, Macon, and Chatil- 

| 4 lon. 
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tillon. The county of Burgundy, or Franche- 
Comte, contains the bailiage of Dole, the bai- 
_ liage of Amont, the batliage of Aval, Breſte, 
Beugey, Gex, Dombez-Proper, and Montbel- 
« liard. The chief cities are Dale, Beſanco, Ve- 
ſoul, Salims, Poligny, St. Claude, Bourgh, 
Belley, Gex, Trevoux, and Montbelliard, ſub- 
ject to the duke of Wirtemberg. 


Lox RAIN is divided into the duchy of Lor- 
rain Proper, on the ſouth, and the duchy of 
Bar-le-Duc, on the north. The duchy of Lor- 
rain Proper, contains the bailiages of Nancy, | 

Vauge, and Vaudrevange. The chief towns + } 
are Nancy, Mirecourt, Vaudrevange, Sarlois, 
and Sarbruck. The duchy of Bar-le-Duc con- 
tains the bailiages of Bar-le-Duc, St. Michael, 
Pontamouſon, Clermont, Mets, Toul, and 
Verdun. The chief towns are Bar-le-Duc, 
Michel on the Maeſe, Pontamouſon on the 
Moſelle, Clermont; Mets and Toul on the Mo- 

ſelle, and Verdun on the Maeſe. 2 N 


ALSACE is divided into the Lower Alſace on 
the north, and Upper Alſace on the ſouth, and 
the Suntgow. The chief towns of Lower Al- 
ſace are Straſburg, Hagenau, Fort Lewis, 
Weiſſenburg, and Landau. The chief towns 
of Upper Alſace are Colmar, Scheelſtat, Mun- 
ſter, and Murbach. The chief towns in the 
Suntgow are Pfirt or Torette, Mulhauſen, Be- 


— 


fort, and Hunningen. 


Auguſtus 


Biſcay towards Rochefort. 
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Auguſtus Cæſar divided this country into 


four provinces, viz. Gallia Narbonenſis, ſo 


called from the city of Narbonne, comprehend- 


ing Languedoc, Provence, Dauphine, and part 


of Savoy. 2. Aquitanica, ſo called from the 
capital Aquæ Auguſtz, now Dax, comprehend- 
ing the provinces next the. Pyrenees, 3. Celtæ, 


which was the largeſt, containing Lionois, Or- 


leanois, Tournois, Burgundy, part of Cham- 
paign, the iſle of France, Normandy, and Bre- 
tagne; and, 4. Belgica, containing Picardy, 
the reſt of Champaigne, Franche Comte, the 
Netherlands, and all that part of Germany 


which lies welt of the river Rhine. 


The principal rivers in France are, 


1. The Rhone, which riſes in Switzerland, 
and at Lyons is joined by, 


2. The Soane; then dividing Dauphine and 
Provence from Languedoc, falls into the Medi- 
terranean below Arles, receiving the rivers 
Iſere and Durance in its paſſage. ; 


3. The Garonne, which riſes in the Pyre- | 
nees, runs N. W. and falls into the bay of Biſ- 
cay, below Bourdeaux, receiving the rivers Lat 


and Dordonne. 
— 


4. The Charante, which riſes in Limoſin, 
and, running weſtwards, falls into the bay of 


5. The 


FP 
5. The Loire, which riſing in the Cevennes, 
runs north, and afterwards weſt, by Orleans, 
falling into the bay of Biſcay below Nantz, re- 
ceiving in its paſſage the Aller, the Cher, the 
Vienne, the little Loire, the Sarte, and the 
Mayenne, | 


6. The Seine, which riſes in Burgundy, 
and runs north-weſt by Paris and Rouen, falls 

into the Engliſh channel at Havre-de- Grace, 

receiving in its paſſage the Yonne, the Aube, 
the Marne, and Oyſe. | 


7. The Rhine, which riſes in Switzerland, 
and running north-weſt, divides Alſace from 
Suabia, being the boundary between the terri- 

' tories of France and Germany, towards the 
eaſt, and continuing its courſe north through 
the Netherlands, there divides itſelf into three 
ſtreams, receiving the Moſelle and the Sarte in 
its paſſage. $2 


8. The Maeſe, or Meuſe, which riſes in 
Champaigne, and running north through Lor- 
rain and the Netherlands, falls into the Ger- 
man ſea below the Briel, having received the 
Sambre at Namur, | N | 


9. The Schelde, which riſing on the con- 
fines of Picardy, runs north-eaſt through the 
Netherlands, and then running weſt, falls into 
the German ſea at the iſland of Walcheren, _ 
receiving the Lis at Ghent, and the Scarpe at 
Conde: f | | 

N 9 85 | 10. The 
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(10 ] 
10. The Somme, which runs north-weſt 
through Picardy, and falls into the Engliſh 


channel below Abbeville. © | 


11. The Var, which riſes in the Alps, and 
runs ſouth, dividing France from Italy, and 
falls into the Mediterranean weſt of Nice. 


12. The Adour, which runs " eaſt to weſt 
through Gaſcoigne, and falls' into the bay of 
Biſcay below Bayonne. 7 


The air of France is very temperate and 
wholeſome, and not ſubje& to the great cold of 
Germany, Sweden, and Muſcovy, nor to the 
exceſſive heats of Spain and Italy,; but it is 
more or leſs, according to the different ſitua- 
tion of the ſeveral provinces. In the ſouthern 
parts, as in Dauphine, Provence, and Langue- 
doc, the winters are generally very ſharp, 
but do not continue long ; and the ſeaſons in 
France are much more regular than they are in 
England. 141 


There is no country in Europe, ſays Mon- 
ſieur la Martiniere, more beautiful, nor more 
pleaſant to live in, than France. There you 
may behold high mountains, the Pyrenean, 
the Alps, the mountains of Cevennes, of Au- 
vergne, &c, The ſeveral fine rivers before- 
mentioned run through it, and render it very 
fruitful. It abounds with corn, fruit, wine, 
oil, herds of cattle, tame and wild fowl, hemp 
and flax. The ſea-coaft furniſhes the inhabi- 

; tants 


1 THI 
tants with abundance of fiſh, and with a quan- 
tity of ſalt ſufficient for them and their neigh- 
bours, There are alſo mines of lead, iron, and 
copper, and ſome of gold and ſilver: but theſe 
'are not ſuffered to be worked, becauſe the pro- 
fit would not anſwer the expence. The ſalt is 
chiefly made in the iſland of Rhe, about Roche- 
fort, and on the coaſt of Saintonge. 


There are ſeventeen archbiſhoprics in France, 
iK. LYons; comprehending the biſhoprics of 
Autun, Langres, Macon, and Chalons. 2. 
SENS; comprehending the biſhoprics of Trois, 
Auxerre, and Nevers. 3. PARIS; compre- 
hending the biſhoprics of Chartres, Orleans, 
and Meaux. 4. Rxzims; comprehending the 
biſhoprics of Soiſſons, Laon, Chalons, Noi- 
jon, Beauvois, Amiens, Senlis, and Boulogne. 
5. Roven; comprehending the biſhoprics of 

ayeaux, Eureux, Averanches, Sees, Lifieux, 
and Coutances. 6. Tours; comprehending 
the biſhoprics of Mans, Angiers, Rennes, 
Nantes, Cornonaille, Vannes, St. Malo, St. 
Brien, Triguier, St. Paul de Leon, and Dole. 
7. BoyrGces ;- comprehending the biſhoprics 
of Clermont, Limoges, St. Flour, Le Puy, 
and Tulle, 8. AL BY; comprehending the 
biſhoprics of Caſtres, Mende, Rodez, Cahors, 
and Vahors. g. Bou RDEAUx; comprehend- 
ing the biſhoprics of Poictiers, Saintes, Angou- 
leſme, Perigeux, Agen, Condom, Sarlet, Ro- 
chelle, and Lucin. 10. Aue; comprehending 

the biſhoprics of Acquirs, Aire, Bazas, Ba- 
vonne, Comminges, Conlerans, Lectour, Meſ- 
car, 


car, Oleron, and Tarbes: 11. 'Twoviovsst; 
comprehending the biſhoprics of Pamieres, 
Mirepoix, Montauban, Labour, St. Papoul, 
Lombez, and Rieux. 12. NarBonwE; com- 
prehending the biſhoprics of Carcaſſone, Alet, 
Ren, Adge, Lodeve, Montpellier, Niſmes, 
Uſez, St. Pons, and Perpignan. 13. ARLES: 
comprehending the biſhoprics of Marſeilles, 
Orange, St. Paul de Chatean, and Thoulous, 
14. Alx; comprehending the biſhoprics of 
Apt, Reiz, Frejus, Gap, and Siſteron. 15. 
VIENNE; comprehending the biſhoprics of 
'Valence, Die, Grenoble, Viviers, and Mau- 
rienne. 16.*BzsansON ; comprehending the 
biſhoprics of Bellay, Bafil, and Lauſanne, in 
Switzerland. And, 17. Eusrun ; compre- 
hending the biſhoprics of Digne, Glandeve, 
Vence, Senez, Grace, and Nice, 


The archbiſhop of Lyons is count and pri- 
mate of France. | 


The archbiſhop of Sens is primate of France 
and Germany. | | 


The archbiſhop of Paris is duke and peer of 


France. 


The archbiſhop of Rheims is duke and peer. 


And the archbiſhop of Rouen is primate of 
Normandy. he | 
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[13] * 
In France there are eighteen aniverſitics, vi. 
1. Paris. 2. Orleans, 3. Rheims. 4. Poic- 
tiers. 5. Bourdeaux. 6. Angers. 7. Nantz. 
8. Caen. 9. Bourges. 10. Montpelier, 11. 
Cahors. 12. Valence. 13. Aix. 14. Avig- 
non. 15. Dole. 16. Perpignan. 17, Pont 
a Nove 18. Orange. 4 
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4 particular Account of the moſt curious natural 
* Produdtions of France, in the animal, vegetable, 
and foffil Kin, doms 5 of remarkable Mountains 

ana Caverns; of medicinal and other ſingular 
Springs; and of other Sriking Oe, Y Cu- 
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ANIMALS. 


Bus ID ES the animals common to Britain, 
France has the wolf in its —_ and the 
Chamoiſe-goat upon its mountains. 


| The wolf, or lupus of oologiſts, is a PRES 
of canis, or dog-kind, with the tail bending 
inward, It is a very large, and a very fierce. 
animal: it is in ſize equal to the biggeſt maſtiff; 
and has much the general appearance of that 
creature; the head is large and fleſhy; the eyes 
have a very bold and a very fierce aſpect, they 
are large and — t, and their iris is hazel; 
the 
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"the ears are ſhort, patulous, and erect, the 
teeth are very large, and the animal has a way 


of ſhewing them in a frightful manner, by 
grinning; the neck is robuſt and thick; and 


the antients ſuppoſed the creature had not the 


ower of moving it : but this is a miſtake, the 
wolf turns his. neck about more readily than 
any of the dog kind; and though very ſtrong, 
it is not at all rigid: the body is large, and 


the back broad; the legs are moderately long, 


and very robuſt; and the tail, which is long 
and buſhy like that of the fox, turns naturally 


inward, which conſtitutes its ſpecific diſtinc- 


tion. The natural colour of the wolf is black; 
but there are ſome tawny; and in many places, 
they are in winter perfectly white as ſnow. The 
voice of the creature is very like the howling of 
the dog ; but it does not bark in the manner of 


that animal. It is a native of almoſt all parts 


of Europe, and was once an inhabitant of Bri- 
tain, but has been long extirpated. Cattle are 
a continual facrifice to it; and in hard winters, 
when the woods afford np food, they will come 
down in troops, and attack houſes and villages, 


The Chamoiſe, or Ryþicapra of natural hifto- 
rians, is a ſpecies of capra, with erg uncinated 
horns. It is a beautiful animal ; and its horns 
refer it evidently to the goat kind, but other- 
wile its whole form has more the appearance of 
the deer. The head is long and narrow, rounded 


at the top, and obtuſe ; but very ſmall at the 
extremity of the noſe; the eyes are large, brigh', } 
and prominent; the ears are patulous; the 
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horns are of a fingular make, they ſtand nearly | 
erect, and are ſeven inches long; both the 
male and female have them; they are ſtraight 
to very near the top, where they are bent back 
in the ſhape of a hook, and are ſharp at the 
ends; they are of a very dark brown, nearly 
approaching to black, and are annulated on the 
under part, and ſtriated tengthwiſe on the up- 
per : they are hollow, and the cavity is filled 
up by a bony matter growing from the ſkull. 
The neck is ſlender, the breaſt full, broad and 
well formed; the body is not very bulky ; the 
legs are ſlender and long: the whole body is 
covered with a deep fur, waved, and ſomewhat 
curled at the inner part of the ears: the fore- 
head, the throats and the belly, are white; 
the upper part of the head over the eyes, has 
on each ſide an oblong ſpot of yellow ; the whole 
body beſides is of a blackiſh colour, not bright 
and gloſſy, but obſcure ; the tail is blacker than 
the reſt; and it is black on both ſides, not 
white underneath, as in many animals of this 
genus. This is a native of many of the warm 
climates; the hooked form of the tips of the 
horns in this ſpecies, has given occaſion to the 
error of ſuppoſing it hangs by them to the 
rocks, and to many other tales equally abfurd 
and ridiculous, 8 | 


As there is ſcarce any other animal, native 
of France, the deſcription of which would 
much entertain an Engliſh reader, this may be - 
no improper place to give ſome general ac- 
count of that uſeſul and curious inſect, galled 
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the ſilk-worm, and its produce, which though 
no native of France, nor indeed of Europe, 
is hatched and reared with great ſucceſs in the 
ſouthern provinces of that kingdom, where 
the ſilk manufacture is now brought to very 
conſiderable perfection. 


bee ſilk-worm is the Bembyx of natural hiſ- 
torians, and belongs to that claſs of inſets 
called lepidoptera, according to the arrangement 


of Linnzus. - 


The humours found in its body approach to 
the nature of ſilk, ſince, on being rubbed in 
the hand, they leave a folid cruſt behind. In 
the ſides of the belly, all about the ventricle, 
there are depoſited a vaſt number of veſſels 
which contain the filky juice: theſe run with 
various windings and meanders to the mouth, 
and are fo diſpoſed, that the creature can diſ- 
charge their contents at pleaſure” at the mouth; 
and, according to the nature of the juices that 

they are ſupp.1ed with, furniſh different ſorts of 
filk from them ; all the fluid contents of theſe 
veſſels hardening in the air into that ſort of 
thread that we find the web or balls of this 
creature conſiſt of. | | 


There are two methods of bringing up theſe 
curious inſects, either by letting them run over 
the mulberry-trees that nouriſh them, as is the 
practice in China, Tonquin, and other hot 
countries ; or, by keeping them in rooms fur- 
niſhed for that purpoſe with a fort of hurdles 
2 | made 
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made of ofier twigs, which are fixed in hori- 
_ zontal ranges, one above another; and under 
every range there is a floor, which, like the 
bottom of a cage, may be drawn out at plea- 
ſure. . Over theſe hurdles are ſtrewed mulberry- 
leaves, upon which the inſects ſeed :* every 
morning they muſt be ſupplied with freſh leaves, 
lightly ſcattered over them in an uniform man- 
ner. The leaves ſhould be gathered in a dry 
ſeaſon, and kept in a place where no moiſture 
can come. In fine we-ther freſh air ſhould be 
let into the room from time to time, and preat 
care taken to keep the place as neat as 
poſſible, particularly the floors appointed to 
receive the fragments of the leaves, and other 
impurities; for cleanlineſs and good air greatly 
tend to the growth and welfare of the filk- 
worm, | | : | 
Theſe inſets are hatched in boxes, lined 
with linen or paper, over which it 1s uſual to 
ſpread ſome mulberry leaves; and hence, when 
they have gained a little ſtrength, they are re- 
moved to the ranges of hurdles already men- 
tioned. But to touch upon the different ſtages 
through which they paſs, the worm, when it 
leaves the egg, is extremely ſmall, and perfect- 
ly black; but its head is of a more ſhining ſa- 
ble than the reſt of its body. In a few days it 
aſſumes a whitiſh hue, or an aſh-grey ; after 
this its coat ſullies, and becomes ragged, at 
which time the animal caſts it off, and appears 
in a new habit. As it increaſes in bulk; it 
grows whiter, but a little inclining to a green, 
F C 3 till 
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till ceaſing to feed, and ſleeping for almoſt two 
days, it Peſts itſelf of its ſkin a ſecond time, 
and appears in its third habit; its colour, head, 
and whole form being ſo much changed, that 
one would take it for another animal. It now 
begins to eat again, and continues to do ſo for 
ſome days, when it relapſes into its former le- 
thargy, at the concluſion of which, it once 
more quits its covering; and having continued 
feeding for ſome time longer, at length refuſes 
food, and prepares for a retirement, by build- 
ing itſelf a ſilken cell of an admirable beauty 
and conſtruction. | | 


4 - 


This inſe& having, from a ſmall egg, about 

the ſize of a pin's head, after ſeveral changes 

or transformations, become a pretty large worm 
or maggot, of a whitiſh colour, winds itfelF 


up in a filken bag or caſe, about the fize and 
ſhape of a pigeon's egg. Thus it remains 
without any ſigns of life or motion, till it be- 
comes a phalæna, or moth, when it works it- 
ſelf a paſſage from its ſilken caſe. But to be 
more particular; as ſoon as the ſilk-worm is 
arrived at the fize and ſtrength neceſſary for 
beginning his cod, he makes his web: for it 
is by this name that ſlight tiſſue is called, 
which is the beginning and ground of this ad- 
mirable work, This 1s his firſt day's employ- 
ment. On the ſecond day he forms his foli:- 
culus, or ball, and covers himſelf almoſt over 
with filk ; the third day he is quite hid; and 
the following days he employs himſelf in thick- 
ening and ſtrengthening his ball, always work- 


5 ing 
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ing from one ſingle end, which he never breaks 
by his own fault, and which is ſo fine and fo 
long, that thoſe who have examined it atten- 
tively, think they ſpeak within compaſs, when 
they affirm, that each ball contains filk enough 
to reach the length of fix Engliſh miles. 


In ten days time the ball is in its perfection, 

and is now to be taken down from the branches 
of the mulberry-tree, where the worms have 
hung it. But this point requires a deal of at- 
ention; for there are ſome worms more lazy 
than others, and it is very dangerous waiting 
till they make themſelves a paſſage, which 
uſually happens about the fifteenth day of the 
month. The firit, fineſt, and ſtrongeſt balls, 
are kept for the grain, the reſt are carefully 
wound; or if it is defired to keep them all, or 
if there be more than can be well wound at 
once, they lay them for ſome time in an oven, 
moderately hot, or elſe expoſe them, for ſeve- 
ral days ſucceſſively, to the greateſt heats of the 
ſun, in order to kill the inſect, which, with- 
out this precaution, would not fail to open it- 
felf a paſſage. e 


It does not appear that the ſilk-worm was 
known in Europe before the middle of the ſixtn 
century, when ſome Greek monks, returning 
from the Indies to Conftantinople, brought 
with them a number of theſe inſects; and be 
ing ĩnſtructed in the method of hatching their 
eggs, rearing and feeding the worms, and draw- 
ing out the filk, manufactories were ſoon ſet up 
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at Athens, Thebes, and Corinth, for ſpinning, 
reeling, weaving, milling, bleaching, and dye- 
ing ſilks. In the twelfth century, Roger, king 
of Sicily, eſtabliſhed a manufactory at Palermo, 
and another in Calabria, having procured 
workmen from Greece. By degrees the Ita- 
lians and Spaniards learned the art of preparing 
ſilk from the Sicilians and Calabrians. In the 
reign of Henry the Second of France, the French 
ration began to imitate their, neighbours in the 
culture of filk, with good ſucceſs; and James 
the Firſt, of Great-Britain, being deiirous of 
introducing the culture of ſilk into his domi- 
nions, had mulberry-trees planted, and filk- 
worms propagated in England, where they ap- 
pear to thrive, under proper management, as 
well as in any other part of Europe. 2 
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VE G E T ASL E-S, 
O F the vegetables of F rance, the moſt cele- 


brated are its vines, particularly thoſe of 
Champagne and Burgundy. 'The vine is a no- 
ble plant or ſhrub of the creeping kind, famous 
for its fruit or grapes, and for the wine they 
afford. This plant, according to the ſyſtem of 
Linnzus, conſtitutes a genus of the order of the 
Monogynia, belonging to the Pentandria claſs, 
being the firſt order of the fifth claſs.. The ca- 
lyx is a very ſmall perianthium, divided into 
Ave parts; the corolla conſiſts of five ſmall de- 
5 55 * ciduous 
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ciduous petals ; the ſtamina are five awl- ſhaped 
filaments, ere, patent, and deciduous ; the 
antherz are ſimple ; ; the germen is oval; there 
is no ſtyle, the ſtigma is obtuſe and capitated: 
the fruit is a large round berry, containing 1 
only one cell ; the ſeeds are five, and are offeous, 
ſemi- orbicular, but turbinated, cordated, and 
narrow at the baſe. 


Of the vine, Linnzus Aifinguiſhes g ſeven ſpe- h 
cies ;, but of theſe none is cultivated for uſe, f 
except the common vine; of which, however, | 2 
there are many varieties. The vine is a native 
of Aſia, but is now cultivated in almoſt all the ! 
countries of Europe ; and it appears from expe- | 
rience, that it is capable of being cultivated in 
England, ſo as to produce large quantities of 
grapes, and thoſe ripened to ſuch perfection, as 

to afford a ſubſtantial vinous juice; nor does it 
ſeem ſo much owing to the inclemency of our 
air, as to the want of juſt culture, that our 
grapes are generally inferior to thoſe of France. 
Several vineyards in this country have ſucceeded 
to admiration, particularly that at Bath, which 

is planted with white uſcadine and black 
cluſter grapes, and which, though not above 

' fix or ſeven acres of ground, yielded, in the 
year 1736, no lefs than fourſcore hogſheads of 
wine: but the forward grapes are fitteſt for the 
Engliſh climate. 


The vine is propagated either from layers or 1! 
cuttings. The former is the method uſually 5 


practiſed with * but the latter ſeems much 
the 
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the better. In order to propagate vines. by 
cuttings ; ſuch ſhoots ſhould be choſen as are 
ſtrong and well ripened, of the laſt year's 
growth; and theſe ſhould be cut from the old 
vine, juſt below the place where they were pro- 
duced, taking a knot of the two years wood to 
each, which ſhould be pruned ſmooth, The 
upper part of the ſhoot ſhould then be cut off, 
ſo as to leave the cutting about ſixteen inches 
long. Theſe cuttings are to be placed with 
their lower part in the ground, in a dry place, 
laying ſome litter about their roots, to prevent 
them from drying. In this place they ſhould 
remain till the beginning cf April, which is 
the time to plant them. They are, then to be 
taken up and wiped clean; and if they are very 
dry, they ſhould ſtand with their lower parts 
in water fix or * hours. Then, having pre- 


pared the beds for them, they are to be ter at 


abcut ſix feet diſtance from each other, making 
their heads flant a littie towards the wall. The 
cutting is to be ſo buried in the ground, that 
only the uppermoſt bud be upon a level with 


the ſurface ; the earth is then to be well cloſed 


about the plant, and a little mould heaped up 
over the eye of the bud, to keep it from drying. 
After this, there is no more trouble neceſſary, 
but to keep the ground clear from weeds, and 
to nail up the ſhoot as it grows, to the wall, 
rubbing off all the ſide- ſhoots. The Michael- 
mas following, if the cuttings have produced 
ſtrong ſhoots, they ſhould be pruned down to 
two eyes. In the ſpring following, the ground 
is carefully to be dug up about the ſhoots, _ | 
the 
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the ſtalks to be earthed up to the firſt eye. Du- 
ring the ſummer, all the lateral ſhoots muſt be 
rubbed off as they appear, and only the two 
from the two eyes which were left, muſt be en- 
ouraged; theſe, as they grow, are to be nailed 
up againſt the wall; anc in the middle of July 
they ſhould be ſhortened, by nipping off their 
Stops, and this will greatly ſtrengthen the ſhoot. 
At the Michael mas following theſe ſhould be 
pruned, leaving them each three eyes, if they 
are ſtrong; but if they are weakly, only two. 
he next ſummer there will be two ſhoots from 
each ſhoot of the laſt year's wood ; but if there 
ould be two from one eye, which 1s ſometimes 
the caſe, then the weaker is to be rubbed of, 
Ae Midſummer the ends of the ſhoots are to be 
pinched off as before ; all the weak lateral ſhoots 
are to be diſplaced, as in the preceding ſum- 
mer, and the whole management is to be the 
ſame. This is all the culture neceſſary to young 
vines, 


As to the management of grown vines, it is 
to be obſerved, that theſe rarely produce any 
bearing ſhoots, from wood that is more than 
one year old; the greateſt care muſt therefore 
be always to have plenty of this wood in every 
part of the tree. The bearing ſhoots for the 
following year ſhould be left at the pruning 
with four eyes each: the under one of theſe 
does not bear, and conſequently there are only 
three which do. Many leave more eyes on the 
I ſhoots, that they may have more fruit, which ig 
the conſequence; but then the fruit is much 
| _ poorer 3 


3 | 
poorer ; and this is ſo well known in the wine 
countries, that there are laws to direct, that no 
more than ſuch a number of eyes are to be left 
on each ſhoot, for the grapes would elſe be of 
a poor juice, and deſtroy the reputation of their 
wine. Each of the three eyes left will produce 
two or three bunches; ſa that each ſhoot will 
give fix or nine bunches, which is as much as 
it can bring to any perfection. The ſhoots muſt 
be laid in at about eighteen inches aſunder 
againſt the wall; for if they are cloſer when the 
fide- ſhoots are produced, there will be no room 
to train them in upon the wall ; and the large- 
neſs af the leaves of the vine requires alſo that 
the ſhoots ſhould be at a proportionable diſ- 
„ | o SM 

The beſt ſeaſon for pruning vines is the end 
of September, or beginning of October. The 
cut is always to be made juſt above the eye, and 
ſloped backward from it, that, if it bleed, the 
juice may not run upon the bud; and where 
there 15 an opporcunity 'of cutting down ſome 
young ſhoots to two eyes, to produce vigorous 
ſhoots for the next year's bearing, it ſhould al- 
ways be done. In May, when the vines are 
| ſhooting, they ſhould be looked over, and all 

the ſhoots from the old wood ſhould be rubbed 
off, as alſo the weaker, whenever there are two 
produced from one eye. During the month of 
May, the branches muſt be nailed up againſt 
the wall as they ſhoot; and toward the latter 

end of this month, the ends of the bearin: 
branches ſhould be nipped off, which will 
1 EE greatly 
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greatly ſtrengthen the fruit. Thoſe, however, 
which are to bear the next year, ſhould not be 
ſtopped before the beginning of July. | 


When the fruit is all gathered the vines 
ſhould be pruned, whereby the litter of their 
leaves 1s all removed at once, and the fruit will 
be forwarder for this the ſucceeding year. 


In France the vine is raiſed on a ſingle prop, 
but, in ſome countries, it is uſual to ſupport it 
by a ſtrong reed, a pole, or wooden forks. It 
is common, in Greece and Italy, to train up 
the vines to elms, along the branches of which 
they extend themſelves unreſtrained, and gra- 
dually aſcend to the top. In Aſia, where chere 
are ſeveral ſpecies of large grapes, they diſpoſe 
the vines on raiſed works of lattice, which form 
ſo many arbours, under which the natives enjoy 
a refreſhing ſhade : but none ſeem better ac- 
quainted with the management of the vine, or 
the method of conducting the proceſs of a vin- 
tage, than they are in ſeveral provinces of 
France, eſpecially thoſe of Champagne and 
Burgundy. — | 


When the grapes are ripe, thoſe who are 
curious in their wines make three different ga- 
therings, firſt chuſing the bunches that are moſt 
ripe, and have the feweſt but fineſt grapes: 
and they take care to pick off all rotten or 
ſcorched berries, together with ſuch as have 
been pierced by inſects. In the ſecond gather- 
ing they pick off the 1 thick cluſters, that 

are 


„ 
are not quite ſo ripe as the others; and laſtly, 
thoſe that are green, withered, or rotten. | 


Next to the vines of France, the olive tree is 
the moſt important vegetable of that kingdom, 
as it yields an oil of almoſt univerſal uſe in food, 
medicine and manufactures; and arrives at ſuch 
perfection in the ſouthern provinces of France, 
Particularly in Provence, that the olive-oiÞ of 
that country is, by ſome perſons, preferred to 
the oil of Spain, Italy, or any -other part of 
the world. The olive-tree, or Cha of bota- 
niſts, is, according to the ſyſtem of Linnæus, 
a genus of the order of the Monogynia, be- 

_ longing to the Diandria claſs of plants; being 

the firſt order of the ſecond claſs, The calyx 
is a ſmall tubulated perianthium, conſiſting of 
one leaf, which has four indentings at the rim, 
and is erect and deciduous ; the corolla conſiſts 
of a ſingle petal ; the tube is cylindric, and of 
the length of the cup; the limb is plain, and 
divided into four parts, of a ſemi-oyal figure; 
the ſtamina are two, oppoiite, oval ſhaped, 
ſhort, fillaments; the antheræ are erctt ; the 
piſtil is a roundiſh germen ; the Ryle is ſimple 
and very ſhort ; the ſtigma is bifid, thick and 
Jagged; the fruit is a roundiſh, ſmooth drupe, 
containing only one cell, in which is an oval, 
dblong, wrinkled nut. 1 


Of the olea, Linnæus diſtinguiſhes no more 
than two ſpecies. 1. Olea, with ſpear-ſhaped 
leaves, or the European olive. 2. Olea, with 

oval leaves, or the African olive, The Afri- 

| : can 
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can olive is a native of the Cape of Good - Hope, 

and is too tender to live in the open air in Eu- 

rope; the European olive grows naturally in 

the ſouthern parts of Europe, and has ſeveral 
varieties, | ; 


The olives, whilſt upon the tree, are ex- 
ceeding bitter, but this bitterneſs is corrected 
by the method of curing ſuch as are preſerved 
for eating. Thoſe intended for this uſe are 
gathered long before the olives are fit to yield 
their oil, and laid to ſteep, for ſome days, in 
freſh water ; after which they are put into a 
lye made of aſhes and lime, and then removed 
into a liquor of water and ſalt, with which 
they are put up into little barrels, for exporta- 
tion. To give them a fine flavour, an eſſence, 
compoſed of cloves, cinnamon, cortander, fen- 
nel, and other aromatics, is thrown over them: 
but this compoſition is a ſecret conſined to the 
dealers in olives, and in this compoſition con- 
ſiſts all the difficulty of the preparation. 


eee 
FOSSILS. 1 

- HOUGH France is not remarkable for 

any peculiar mineral, yet it abounds with 


quarries af excellent marble, and produces 
mines of iron, copper and lead. 


There are even ſome gold and ſilver mines 
in this country: near Alet, a village at the 
0 4. foot 
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foot of the Pyrenean mountains, -it is faid that 
there was a gold mine wrought by the Romans; 
and in ſome ftreams near this place, that iſſue 
from the Pyrenean mountains, are ſtill found 
grains of gold and filver. Some of theſe mines, 
however, having been tried in 1672, were 
found not to anſwer the expence of working, 
ſince which time all experiments upon them 
have been laid aſide in France. 
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_ "MOUNTAINS. 


HE principal mountains of France are the 
8 Alps, which divide it from Italy, and of 
which mention will be made among the curio- 
fities of Italy; and the Pyrenean mountains, 
which ſeparate it from Spain. The Pyrenean 
mountains, called alſo the Pyrenees, are the 
moſt celebrated mountains in Europe, except 
the Alps. They reach from the Mediterranean 
ſea; near Perpignan, on the eaſt, to the Bay of 
Biſcay, on the Atlantic ocean, not far from 
Bayonne, on the weſt; being upwards of 212 
miles in length, and their greateſt breadth be- 
ing about 120 miles. Different parts of the 
Pyrenean mountains are diſtinguiſhed by diffe- 
rent\ names. Some travellers have thought them 
as high as the Alps, but the paſſages over them 
are not ſo difficult. CT > | 


The moſt remarkable mountain in the world 
in ſhape, is that called the Needle mountain, 
| f EF. or 
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to have bred there for many ages, though it is 


„ 
or the Inacceſſible mountain, in Dauphin. 
This is a vaſt hill, placed as it were bottom 
upwards, or ſet on its ſummit on the earth, 
with its broad baſe elevated in the air; being 
about a thouſand paces in circumference at the 
bottom, and above two thouſand at the top. 
On the center of the plain, at the top, there 
ſtands another ſmall, narrow, but high hill. It 
obtained the name of the Needle as it got the 
other, by its being ſuppoſed impracticable to 
the aſcent of any one, by reaſon of its project 
ing ſo greatly outwards. Some hardy perſons 
however once ventured to climb it, and found 
at the top a number of the chamoiſe, animals 
by no means qualified for climbing, and which, 
doubtleſs, had never either aſcended or deſcend- 
ed the mountain, and which muſt be ſuppoſed 


very. difficult to account for their firſt getting 
to the place. Hi. Acad. Par. 1700. 
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CAVERNS, MEDICINAL SPRINGS, 
and other STNGULAR SPRINGS and 
LAKES. 


HE moft remarkable cavern in France, 

appears to be that fituated on the road 

between Grenoble and Lyons, in Dauphine, 

and called the Grotto of cur Lady de la Baume. 

The entrance, which is about fixty fathoms 

broad, conſiſts of a cave, which decreaſes by 
| 5 degrees, 
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degrees, and at laſt opens upon a vaſt ſubter- 
raneous ſtream of water, of which we have the 
following account from Mezeray, the French 
hiſtorian. King Francis the firſt, being 4 
prince very deſirous of inveſtigating natural 
objects of curioſity, determined to be acquain- 
ted with the particulars of this ſubterraneous 
river; for which purpoſe he ordered a flat-bot- 
tomed veſſel to be built in the entrance leading 
to the water: on each ſide of the veſſel were 
faſtened ſeveral boards, on which were placed 
a great many lighted torches. Being thus 
equipped, and provided with matches, ſteel, 
flints, and very able watermen, the king and 
his attendants embarked. After having rowed, 
for ſome time, upon this body of water, they 
diſcovered its breadth to be about half a league; 
and having advanced near two leagues from the 


entrance, they heard a horrid noiſe, which be- 
came {till the more frightful as they approached 


it. And now perceiving that the current of 
the water ran with accelerated velocity, they 
began to apprehend that it was ſwallowed into 
ſome abyſs, not far diſtant; wherefore, having 
Jooſened one of the boards, with the torches on 
it, which was fixed to the fide of the veſlel, 
they ſet it adrift, when it was carried away 
with vaſt rapidity, and ſoon over-ſet or ſwal- 
lowed up; at which the adventurers were ſo 


4 


alarmed, that they made the belt of their way 


back to the entrance of the cavern. 


f 


The diſtrict of Bigorre is famous for its hot 


ſprings, to which there is a great reſort of peo- 


- ple 
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ple in ſpring and autumn. In the city and 
neighbourhood of Bagneres, in this diſtri, 
there are ſeveral of theſe ſprings, diſtinguiſhed 
by their different + og of heat. . The city 
of Bagneres 1s ſituated on the bank of the river 
Adour, in a valley called Campan. It was 
celebrated among the antient Romans for its 
baths, and was thence called by the name of 
Vicus aquenſts. | | 


Barege, a village about nine leagues from 
Bagneres, at the foot of the Pyrenean moun- 
tains, in the ſame diſtrit of Bigorre, is alſo 
famous for its hot baths, which are four in 
number, and are alſo diſtinguiſhed by the dif- 
ferent heat of their waters. The hotteſt is call- 
ed the great bath, and conſiſts of two ſprings. 
of clear water, which ſmells like ſea-ooze, and 
almoſt inſtantly turns filver and copper black. 
The water of another of theſe baths appears to 
be of the ſame nature with that of the great 
bath, though not quite ſo hot, becauſe the 
pipe, through which it 1s carried into the com- 
mon reſervoir, 1s longer than that through 
which the water of the great bath runs; the 
water of a third of theſe baths is ſtill leſs hot, 
and that of the fourth, called the round bath, 
15 but lukewarm, occaſioned by a conſiderable 
mixture of water from ſome neighbouring cold 
ſprings. Theſe waters are found ſerviceable in 
moſt diſorders, for which hot bathing is pre- 
ſcribed : but they are eſteemed eminently uſe- 
ful againſt arthritic and rheumatic pains, 


'The 
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The province of Bourbonnois is famous for 
its medicinal waters, particularly Moulins, the 
capital of the province ; Vichi, about ten 
leagues from Moulins; and Bourbon I Arch- 
3 five leagues from the ſame place: the 
waters of Bourbon l' Archambaud have been of 
late much frequented, being found of great 
efficacy in nervous and arthritic complaints: 
they are ſo highly impregnated with bitumen 
and alkaline ſalts, that they will ferment with 
acids, and turn ſpirit of violets green. 


In Burgundy there are ſeveral famous mine- 
ral ſprings; one of which is at Apoigny, near 
Segnelay; the water is remarkably cold, and 
has a ferruginous taſte and ſmell. At Premeau, 
near Nuis, is another of theſe ſprings, the wa- 
ter of which is lukewarm and infipid. And a 
third is on the fide of a hill at Bourbon Lanci, 
.a city of Autunois ; the water of this ſpring is 
remarkably hot, and is found to be impregna- 
ted with marine ſalt and ſulphur... 


Near Aigue-Perſa, a city in Lower Auverg- 
ne, is a ſpring, the water of which is ſaid to 
be inſtantly fatal to every animal that drinks 
of it. It is in a conſtant ſtate of ebullition and 
efferveſcence, and yet is very cold and inſipid. 
At Peraul, near Montpelier in Languedoc, 
is a ſpring, which is in a conſtant ſtate of ebul- 
ition, heaving and boiling up in ſmall bubbles. 
This extraordinary phznomenon is ſuppoſed to 
proceed from ſubterraneous air, iſſuing through 

. 1 cer- 
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certain ſpiracles in the fountain ; for it is ob- 
ſerved, that upon digging near it, if water is 
thrown upon the place newly dug, the like 
bubbling 1mmediately enſues ; it is alſo found, 
that a ſtream of air proceeds from ſeveral ſmall 
ſpiracles near this fountain, ſo ſtrong, as to 
carry away ſuch ſlight. bodies as chaff, leaves, 
feathers, or the like ſubſtances thrown in its 


way. 


On a ſteep rock in Dauphine is a piece of 
ground, improperly called the burning ſpring, 
about two yards in length, and one in breadth, 
on which there appears a ſmall wandering flame, 
like that of burning ſpirits; this flame does 
not ſeem to proceed from any hole or fiſſure in 
the rock, nor does it appear to depoſite any 
aſhes. No proper matter is found in the place 
for feeding ſuch a conſtant fire; but there are 
conſiderable quantities of ſalt- petre in the 
neighbourhood, which ſome ſuppoſe to. be the 

abulum of the flame : it burns much briſker 
in winter than in ſummer, and decreaſes gra- 
dually as the heat increaſes, till at times it 1s 
totally extinguiſhed, though afterwards it re- 
kindles of itſelf. It may be lighted by any 
other flame, but this is always attended with 
ſome crackling noiſe. g 


There are ſome very conſiderable ſalt- water 
ſprings in different parts of France, of which 
a particular deſcription is the leſs neceſſary, as 
an account has been already given of the like 
ſprings in ſeveral parts of England. The 2525 
cip 
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ci pal ſalt- water ſprings in France are in the city 
of Salins, in Franche Compte, which has evi- 
dently derived its name from the quality of its 
ſprings: the chief of theſe ſprings lies in the 
middle of the city, and is ſunk in a ſubterra- 
neous cave, or vault, which is fifty feet long 
and thirty broad. Into this cave there is a de- 
ſcent by fixty ſteps; and here the noiſe of the 
waters, and of the engines conſtantly at work in 
railing them, have a ſurprizing effect: the 
place is illuminated by torches; within the 
{pace of five yards are fix ſprings of ſalt, and 
two of freſh water -guſhing out of the ſame 
rock; to prevent the ſalt and freſh waters mix- 
ing together there are different channels cut for 
conducting them into different wells or baſons. 
From this vault there is a paſſage into others, 
in one of which is a large baſon, where the 
waters of the ſalt ſprings are collected. From 
the ſeyeral baſons in the different vaults, the 
water is raiſed by a variety of engines; the freſh 
water is conveyed into a river that runs cloſe'to 
the water-works, and the falt-water into large 
reſervoirs, one of which holds above 15000 
hogſheads. From theſe reſervoirs, the water is 
drawn off into ſmaller baſons, which ſurround 
the places where it is boiled into ſalt. For the 
| purpoſe of boiling the ſalt, here are ſeveral 
furnaces, over which are fixed large iron pans, 
or boilers, of twenty-eight feet diameter, and 
only fifteen inches deep ; and containing be- 
tween forty and fifty hogſheads. A very ſtrong 
fire being made underneath, is gradually flack- 
ened, till the water, having boiled about twelve 
„% hours, 


— 
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hours, evaporates, and leaves the falt at the 


bottom of the pan, almoſt perfectly dry. The 
workmen then, with a ſort of rake take off the 
ſurface or uppermoſt part of the falt, which is 
the moſt valuable, as being the whiteſt and 
ſtrongeſt: the reſt is formed into cakes or loaves, 
which when dried are fit for uſe. 


In a lake near St. Omers, in the province of 
Artois, there are ſeveral floating Hlands, which 


are covered with verdure, and ſome trees, and 
are moved from one part of the lake to ano- 


ther, by means of poles and ropes : there are 
no houſes or inhabitants upon them, but the 
people in the neighbourhood frequently draw 
them cloſe to the ſhore, and drive their cattle 
on them to feed upon the graſs, which the 
yield in great abundance : the trees upon 8 
iſlands are always kept low, leſt, in ſtorms of 
wind, the iſlands ſhould be driven with too 
much violence againſt the ſhore, and beat to 


pieces. 


A rivulet, called Tiretaine, which runs by 


the city of Clermont, in Upper Auvergne, is 
ſo ſtrongly impregnated with a petrifying qua- 

lity, that the ſurface of the ſtream near this 
city is ſaid to have petrified into a perfect rock, 
which, by the conſtant acceſſion of new matter, 
was become a ſtone bridge, forty-eight feet 
long, and twenty-four feet broad, ſo that it was 
forced to be cut through, leſt it ſhould at laſt 
have Ropt up the current of the rivulet. 


Near 
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Near Iffoire, in the ſame diſtrict, is a lake, 
into which if a ſtone or any ſuch matter is 
thrown, it is faid, a thick vapour riſes imme- 
diately round the place, which ſoon afterwards 
diſſolves into rain. . | 


When the tide flows in from the ſea into the 
river Garonne, two different levels appear on 
the ſurface of the water; the level which is to- 
wards the ſea being ſome feet higher than that 
which is towards the ſpring ; and thus advan- 
Cing like a roller croſs the river. 


The river Rhone, about four leagues from 
Geneva, is ſwallowed up in the cleft of a rock, 
a quarter of a league long, conſiderably bread, 
and between twenty and thirty fathoms deep. 
Over this cleft, there conſtantly appears a very 
thick fog, produced by the violent daſhing of 
the water againſt the bottom and ſides of the 
rock into which the river runs with incredible 
rapidity and | noiſe ; and from this abyſs it 
ſprings up again at the bridge of Arlou, not 
far diſtant. | 9 
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An H. Norical FO of the moſl aw ilk Barz. 
quakes, Inundations, Fires, and other public : 
Calamities, which, at different Times, haue vi- 
fited the Inhabitants of France. | ; 


N March, 696, there was 0 great an over- 

flow or inundation of waters in France, eſ- 

ially of the river Seine, that Paris and the 
iſle of France feared a ſecond deluge.” - 1 


In 1751, Aber many earthquakes had hap- 
pened in Tuſcany and Lombardy, which almoſt 
wholly ruined the city of Ferrara, there follow- 
ed moſt furious floods of water in ſeveral coun- 
tries. The- Rhone quite drowned the ſuburbs 
de la Guillotiere at Lyons, and its ftreams, by 
their rapid violence, having torn away a rock 
from the mountain, near the chops of the ſluice, 
made a bank againſt themſelves, which ſtopt 
their paſſage, and forced them to flow back a- 
gainſt the uſual current, ſo that the mills along 
that river had their W turned the contrary 
way. | \ 


A famine and a plague, tormented France in 
the year 1373. There likewiſe reigned a fran- 
tic paſſion, or phrenzy, unknown in the ſore- 
going ages. Such as were tainted with it, being 

or the moſt part the loweſt of the people, ſtrĩpt 
themſelves ſtark naked, placed a garland of flo- 
wers upon their heads, and * hands with 

Vol, IV. . one 
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one another, went into the ſtreets and churches, 
dancing, ſinging, and running round with ſuch 
violence, that they fell down for want of breath. 
This agitation made them {well ſo prodigiouſly, 
that they would have burſt, had not great pains 
and care been taken to ſwathe them with bands 
about their bellies immediately: ſuch as looked 
on them too attentively, were often infected with 
the ſame diſtemper. Some believed it an ope- 
ration of the devil, and that exorciſms much 
contributed to the cure of it. The vulgar na- 


med it, The Dance of St. John, 


In the year 1414, a ſtrange rheum, called the 
coqueluke, tormented all ſorts of people during 
the months of February and March, and made 
them ſo very hoarſe, that the bar, the pulpits 


and the colleges became all dumb. It cauſed 


the death of moſt of the old people who were af- 


fected with it. N 
3 1540, zn epidemieal diſeaſe ſpread itſelf 


over all France, which they alſo named coque- 
luke, becauſe it clouded the whole head with a 
drowſy, yet painful heavineſs : it cauſed likewiſe 
great pain in the ſtomach, the reins, and calves 


"of the legs, with a _— fever, attended with 


a dangerous delirium, and a diſguſt of all forts 
of food. Few people were exempt from it, and 
a great many died. | 


From the end of the year 1528, to the be- 
ginning of the year 1534, there was a perpetual , 


| irregularity in the ſeaſons, or to ſpeak more, 


proper- 
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ly ſummer alone uſurped the place of the other 
» three; ſo that in the ſpace of five years there 
had not been two days froſt together. Theſe te- 
dious heats, enervated, as it were, and decayed 
nature, making her impotent. She brought no- 
thiag to maturity. The trees put forth their 
bloſſoms immediately upon their fruit; corn did 
not multiply in the fel s, and for want of win- 
ter, there were ſuch multitudes of vermin and 
inſects that fed upon it at its firſt tender ſprout- 
ing up, that the harveſt yielded not enough for 
ſeed againſt the next ſeaſon for ſowing. This 
ſcarcity cauſed a general famine, and was ſuc- 
cceded by a diſeaſe which they named trufs-ga- 
lant ; after that, a dreadful plague ; theſe three 
deitroyed above a fourth of the people. 


In 1572, a very ſtrange and odd kind of ma- 
lady broke out in France; for at every tenth year, 
it ſtill doubled its violence, cauſing moſt horri- 
ble contorſions, and diſlocating every joint, till 
the year 1606, when it began to be leſs frequent, 
as well as leſs cruel and tormenting than before. 
It was called the bilious evil, or cholic of Pot- 
tou, becauſe it reigned chiefly in that country. 


In May, 1720, the plague broke out at Mar- 


ſeilles, and raged with very great violence till 
the 10th of December, in the ſame year. 
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An Account of the moſt celebrated Inventions, Diſ- 
coveries, fc, of the Inhabitants of France. 


AT the head of the philoſophers of this coun- 

try, appears Rene Des Cartes, the noble 
founder of a ſyſtem called from him, The Carte- 
fan Philoſophy. This illuſtrious man was a na- 
tive of Britanny, and born in 1596. He may 
be ſaid to have immediately ſucceeded the great 
lord Bacon, and, like that amazing genius, poſ- 
ſeſſed all the neceſſary qualifications for chang- 
ing the face of philoſophy, and deſtroying the 
abſurd opinions of the ſchools, which prevailed 
in his time. We are informed upon his monu- 
ment, in the church of St. Genevieve at Paris, 


that, having maſtered all the learning of the 


ſchools, Which proved ſhort cf his expectation, 
he betook himſelf to the army in Germany and 
Hungary, and there ſpent his vacant hours in 
comparing the myſteries and phznomena of na- 
ture, with the laws of mathematics, hoping that 
theſe might unlock the other. At length, quit- 
ting all other purſuits, he retired to a little vil- 
lag: near Egmond in Holland, where, ſpending 


25 years in continual ftudy, he effected his pur- 


pole. Des Cartes may be conſidered both as a 
geometrician and philoſopher. Algebra, which 
was principally invented by the Italians, and 
improved by Vieta, and Harriot, made great 
progreſs in his hands. One of his moſt conſide- 
rable improvements was the doctrine of indefi- 
mite, 


„ 
rite, or indeterminate quantities, a moſt inge- 
niĩous and ſubtle invention, which has been ſince 
ſucceſsfully employed in many inquiries ; but 
what moſtly contributed to render the name of 
this great man immortal, was his application of 
algebra to geometry, which is one of the moſt 
happy and ſublime inventions ever conceived, 
and will always ſerve as a clue to lead through 
the deepeſt reſearches, not only of the higher 
geometry, but of all the phyſico-mathematical 
ſciences. As a 3 he was, perhaps, 
equally great, though not equally ſucceſsful. 
Geometry, which muſt, by the nature of its ob- 
jet, be continually advancing towards perfec- 
tion, could not fail of making a conſiderable 
progreſs in ſuch a maſterly hand ; and indeed 
the improvements it received were manifeſt to 
all the world. The fate of philoſophy at that 
time was but very imperfect; there was a ne- 
ceſſity for beginning every part of it anew ; and 
perhaps the merit of beginning a ſcience is more 
than improving it. Des Cartes indeed opened 
the road to ſcience, but did not purſue it him- 
ſelf, ſo far as is generally imagined by his fol- 
lowers ; though the ſciences are more indebted 
to him than his adverſaries allow: his method 
alone was ſufficient to render his name immor- 
tal among men of ſcience. His dioptries were 
the moſt uſeful and beautiful application of geo- 
metry to natural philoſophy that ever had ap- 
peared before that time: in all his works, not 
even excepting thoſe which are hardly read at 
preſent, the maſterly hand of an inventor is con- 
ipicuous ; and to Judge impartially of his vor- 
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tices, which doctrine is now almoſt become ridi- 
culous, it muſt be allowed, that ſcarce any thing 
better at that time could have been invented. 
The aſtronomical obſervations, which have ſince 
aboliſhed them, were then either imperfect, or 
inaccurately aſcertained. Nothing was more 
natural than to ſuppoſe the planets were carried 
round their orbits by a fluid; and the doc- 
trine was attended with this ſingular advantage, 
that the centrifugal force of the vortex itſelf ac- 
counted for the gravitation of bodies ; and per- 
haps this pleaſing theory of gravitation would 
not have been given up by the philoſophers, 
had they not been convinced of its abſurdity by 
the new theory of central forces, and a ſet of 
experiments, which were not made till a long 
time after. 'The metaphyſics of Des Cartes, 
which were alſo as ingenious and new as his 
Philoſophy, had nearly the ſame fate ; and now 
this great man, after having once eſtabliſhed a- 
new ſyſtem of philoſophy, has ſcarce one fol- 
Jower, who holds or aſſerts his principles. 

The perfection of the theory founded upon 
the obſervations of the immerſions and emer- ' 
fions of Jupiter's ſatellites, and the praxis there- 
on, we owe wholly to M. Caſſini, a native of 
France. Several important diſcoveries in che- 
miſtry, medicine, anatomy, and ſurgery, have 
been made by natives of the ſame kingdom ; 
and there is no nation that has done more to- 
ward the perfection of ſyſtematic botany than 
the French. Riverius having ſtruck out the 
deſign of fixing the characters of plants in the 
flower, Tournefort purſued the hint, with great 

„ P p { . | 5 5 atten- 
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attention, induſtry; and truth. He founded a 
ſyſtem of botany on the different ſtructure 
and diſpoſition obſervable in the flowers, or, 
more ſtrictly ſpeaking, in the flower leaves of 
plants; and carried botany to a higher degree 
of perfection than any of his predeceſſors: for 
he enriched it with numberleſs diſcoveries, ad- 
vanced it to a ſcience, gave it the air of ae- 
curacy, and ſmoothed all its difficulties: ac- 
cording to Tournefort's ſyſtem, all plants which 
are of the ſame figure and diſpoſition, are of the 
ſame genus; and the roots, the ſtalks, and the 
leaves are not, on this occaſion, taken into 
confideration. But when afterwards any par- 
ticular genus 1s to be divided into ſeveral ſpe- 
cies, comprehended under it, the roots, the 
ſtalks, and the leaves are to be conſidered ; 
and thoſe plants which either differ in all thoſe 
three parts, or only in ſome of them, are ſaid to 
belong to different ſpecies. As in all this, the 
expreſs deſign 1s not to follow or imitate na- 
ture, who in the production of vegetables does 
not ſeem to have been very ſolicitous about a 
ſyſtem, but only to eſtabliſh an arbitrary plan 
or facilitating the knowledge of plants, the 
goodneſs of any method invented for this pur- 
poſe, cannot be ſo properly proved by philo- 
{ophical reaſonings, as by the advantages it 
carries with it; its clearneſs and perſpicuity, 
and the delight and ſatisfaction that may poſ- 
fibly be found in it; and upon theſe principles 
the ſufficiency and perfection of Tournefort's 
ſyſtem muſt be judged of. The diſtribution of 
plants under their genera renders it more eafy 
6 | 40 
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to name them: but as the memory would be 
very much burdened- in retaining the names of 
all the genera, which in Tournefort's ſyſtem are 
ſix hundred and ſeventy-three, he reduces the ge- 
nera to twenty-two claſſes. - 
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Particular Deferiptions .of the moſt remarkable 
public Baildings, and other ſingular Productions 
Art, in the Kingdom of France. 


5 CHURCHES, 


1 1 T may be proper to begin this article, with 
Aan account of the church of Notre Dame, 
at Paris, not as the fineſt ſtructure of that kind 
in France, but as the cathedral of the metro- 
polis of the kingdom. It is called ZEgii/e 
de Notre Dame, or our Lady's Church, from its 
being dedicated to the Virgin Mary. It is ſaid 
. to have been founded by King Childeric in 
the year 522, and finiſhed by his ſucceſſors, 
and is an antient Gothie building, rather ſtrong 
than magnificent. The ſtructure is in form of 
a croſs, with a ſmall ſpire in the middle and 
two large ſquare towers at the weſt end, flat at 
top, with galleries round them on the outſide. 
The ſtatues of twenty-eight Kings of France 
are placed in a- row of. niches on this front, 


of ns 
which is very lofty, is ſupported” by a hundred 
and twenty large pillars. The length of the 
chuich is about 396 feet, its breadth 144 feet, 
and its height 102 feet. Before the choir. gates 
are two altars, one dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary, and the other to St. Dennis, with a 
ſtatue of each of theſe' two ſaints in fine Italian 
marble. In the choir, there are a great many 
fine paintings, rich tapeſtry, and a vaſt profu- 
fion of gold and filver.plate, for the ſervice of 
the altars. The high altar is compoſed of the 


fineſt Egyptian marble; and indeed the whole 


choir is beautified in a very extraordinary man- 
ner, as well in regard to the richneſs of the ma- 
terials, as the excellency of the workmanſhip. - 
The iſles of this church are lined with large hiſ- 
| torical Scripture paintings; and around them are 

no leſs than forty-ſeven chapels, belonging to the 
bini, i 


The cathedral church of Rheims, in Cham. 
pagne, is a very fine building, in the Gothic 
taſte, the architecture is delicate, and the gate 
and portico are eſteemed the moſt ſtately in the 
whole kingdom. In this church the French 
| kings are uſually crowned, and anointed by the 
archbiſhop of Rheims, with conſecrated oil, pre- 
ſervedin a ſmall veſſel, called la Sainte Ampulle, or 
the Sacred Vial, which it is pretended was tranſ- 
mitted from heaven, at the inauguration of Clo- 
vis the Firſt, and is depoſited here in the abbey 
of St. Rhemi. 2 „ 015 
The cathedral church of Sens, in the ſame 
province, which is dedicated to St Stephen, is 
; = a 
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* large and magnificent ſtructure, juſtly admired 
for its ſtately front, adorned with two lofty tow- 
ers, and a great variety of fine figures; the in- 
fide is reckoned one of the greateſt curioſities of 
its kind in France, on account of its rich cha 
pels its many antient tombs ; but particularly 

its high altar, at the foot of which is a table of 
ſolid gold, enriched with precious ſtones, repre- 
ſenting in baſs relief, the four Evangeliſts and 
St Stephen on his knees. log | 


The cathedral church of Rouen, in Normans 
dy, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, is a vaſt and 
beautiful edifice, with three lefty towers, one 
of which has a tall wooden ſpire, © covered with 
gilt lead, which has a fine effect. Over the 
. 5 (Late is a triumphal arch, in honour of 
king Henry the Fourth; and in one of the tow- 
ers is a great bell, called George d' Amboiſe, 
which is thirteen feet high, and weighs upwards 
of forty thouſand pounds. The body of the 
church is ſupported with twenty- one pillars, and 
the choir is lined round with copper. Here are 
many magnificent tombs of the ancient dukes 
and archbiſhops of Normandy, together with a 
ſtately monument of John, Duke of Bedford, 
regent of France, under Henry the Sixth of 
England. 8 


The cathedral church at Lyons, dedicated to 
St. John, is a ſumptuous and venerable fabric: 
the front of the high altar, which ſtands in the 
middle of the choir, was formerly adorned with 
a great number of fine images, moſt of which 

were 
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were defaced during the civil wars that raged in 
France : but this church has been particularly 
famous for the aſtoniſhing mechaniſm'of a clock, 
which is placed in an aiſle near the choir, but 
has for many years been out of repair; and its 
mechaniſm is not equal to that produced by 
more modern artiſts, - 12 | 


The cathedral church of Straſburg, in Alſace, 
is one of the fineſt ſtructures of thi hed in Eu- 
rope, with a ſteeple 570 feet high. In this 
church is a clock, famous for exhibiting the ſe- 
pou motions of the planets: the images which 
hourly ſtep forth, and the crowing of a cock, 
are circumſtances calculated to divert the vulgar. 


St. Sulpicius's church at Paris, though no 
cathedral, deſerves mention, as the fineſt piece 
of modern architecture in that metropolis. It 
was begun in 1646, but 1s yet unfiniſhed. The 
outſide 1s entirely of the Corinthian order, and- 
vaſtly lofty. The inſide is ſpacious and mag- 
nificent, and is ornamented with a ſuperb altar 
and canopy; round the aiſles are ſeveral cha- 
pels, and, it is ſaid, that to this church alone 1 
long an hundred prieſts. =, 


* 


The churches in Paris are ſo numerous, that 

a deſcription of the various beauties which diſ- 
tinguiſh many of them, would ſwell this article | 
much beyond the bounds that can be allotted to I” 
it: the principal curioſities of this kind are the 
painting of St. Paul's church; the monument of | 
the Conde family in the yo church, conſiſt- 
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ing of eleven figures as large as liſe, all in 

braſs ; the dome of the Aſſumption church; the 

tomb of cardinal Richlieu, in the Sorbonne; 
that of cardinal Mazarine, in Mazarine church; 
a painting of the life of St. Bruno, in the Char- 
treux, by Seuer; the paintings of Le Brun in 
the Carmelites church; the outſide and dome of 
Valde de Grace church; the tomb of St. Gene- 
vieve, in the church of that name, ſupported 
by four angels in braſs, each ſtanding on a mar- 
ble pillar ſixteen feet high. At this ſhrine, ex- 
traordinary devotion is performed on the anni- 

verſary of the beatification of St. Genevieve, 
who is patroneſs of Paris. 


SSSSOG00< (20 cr 5 N55 
ROYAL PALACES. 


2 þ HE royal palace of Verſailles, which 1s not 
only the moſt magnificent in France, but 
perhaps in the whole world, is the ordinary re- 
fidence of the royal family, and ſtands upon a 
riſing ground, about ten miles from Paris, in 
the middle of a valley ſurrounded with hills. 
This palace was originally no more than a caſ- 
_ tle, built by Lewis XIII, for a hunting ſeat ; 
to which Lewis XIV. taking a fancy, augmented 
it and adorned it in the ſuperb manner it ap- 
pears at preſent. The avenues to the palace of 
Verſailles are beautiful and ſpacious, particu- 
larly that on the fide towards Paris, which con- 


ſiſts of three walks, formed by rows of elms; 
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the middle walk being fixty feet wide, and each 
of the fide ones thirty. This avenue terminates 
in a large ſquare, in the middle of which is a 
large fountain: from this court there is an aſ- 
cent to the great court of the palace, which is 
430 feet long, and has a ſtately pavilion at each 
of the four corners, which, together with the 
two wings, conſiſt of offices for the palace, and 
apartments for ſome of the great officers of the 
crown. Out of this great court, which is fenced 
with ſine iron palliſadoes, there is an aſcent of 
three marble ſteps, leading into a ſmaller caurt, 
adorned likewiſe with a magnificent fountain; 
and from thence there is an aſcent by ſive ſteps 
into a third court, ſtill leſs, which is paved 
with black and white marble, and is alſo orna- 
mented with a marble fountain and a baſon in 
the middle, decorated with ſtatues of gilt cop- 
per. This court is terminated by one front of 
the palace, built in 1661, of brick and free - 
ſtone, and adorned with marble buſts, and a 
ſtately portico ſupported by eight marble pillars 
of the Doric order. In this portico are three 
iron doors, richly gilt, and exquiſitely wrought, 
through which there is an entrance into the hall 
and ſaloons, and from thence to the apartments 

on the right and left. 


The principal ftair-caſe, which conſiſts of the 
fineſt marble, is thirty feet wide, and is adorned 
with admirable paintings and ſculptures ; 
throughout this palace there is a vaſt variety of 
moſt beautiful marble; and the rooms are al- 


moſt all very lofty and richly furniſhed; the 
| | Þ 
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bedſteads and tables in many of them being of 
maſſy ſilver, or other very rich materials: but 
as it would require volumes to deſcribe the nu- 
merous curioſities of the palace of Verſailles, it 
may be obſerved in general, that almoſt every 
apartment has a particular name, derived from 
the principal ſubject painted on the cieling; as 
the Hall of Plenty, from the figures of Plenty 
and Liberality painted on the cieling; the Hall 
of Venus, from a painting of that goddeſs on 
the cieling; the Hall of War, and ſo of the 


The king's bed- chamber is adorned with ex- 
quiſite carvings, all gilt on a white ground; 
and the bed, which is of crimſon velvet, em- 

broidered with gold, is placed in a ſort of al- 
cove; where are two figures repreſenting Fame 
in a ſitting poſture, and another repreſenting 
France, in the like poſture, appearing to watch 
the preſervation of her monarch. On one ſide 
of the bed is David playing on his harp, and, 
on the other, St. John in the iſland of Patmos. 
There are ſeveral other fine paintings in this 

chamber, particularly one of Hagar in the de- 
ſart, with her ſon and the angel; and another 
of Jeſus Chriſt's marriage with St. Catharine. 


In one of the anti- chambers, is a piece of 
inting by Raphael Urbin, repreſenting St. 
ichael and the dragon, ſuppoſed to be of in- 
eſtimable value. In another apartment, is a 
clock of very curious mechaniſm : juſt before 
the hour ſtrikes, the figures of a cock and an 
© as ; eag le 
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eaple preſent themſelves, and, expanding their 
wings, the cock crows in the moſt natural man- 
ner. After this, a door opens in the caſe, 
through which the figures of two centinels march 
out, and, knocking at another door above them, 
the chimes begin to play, upon which a ſine 
£gure:of Lewis XIV. moves forward, and a re- 
preſentation. of victory deſcends, and places a 
crown of laurels upon his head: when the chimes 
have done playing, all the figures retire into 
the caſe, in the ſame order they came out. 


The garden front of this palace is by far the 
moſt beautiful, perhaps becauſe it is of a more 
modern date, not having been finiſhed till 1678: 
it contains 131 large {aſh windows in a line, 
from one end to the other; and has a portico: 
zoo feet long, paved with marble, ſupported 
by marble pillars, and adorned with fine ſculp- 
tores, particularly the figures of the twelve 
months of the year: on this fide is a noble gal- 
lery, upwards of | 20Q feet long, ornamented 
with large pannels of glaſs, fine paintings, buſts 
and ftatues, and commanding a noble proſpect 
over the gardens. On the cieling of this galle- 
ry, the battles and principal actions of Lewis 
XIV. with other memorable occurrences of his 
reign, are curiouſly painted. Here is a cabinet 
of curiofities, which is of an octagon figure, 
and in which is a fine collection of curious foſ- 
fils, ancient medals, and other remains of anti- 
quity, with ſeveral pieces of painting by the 

greateſt maſters. But all that has been ſaid, 
ban give the reader Bs a very inadequate _ 
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of chis ſumptuous and majeſtic edifice. Tho 
chapel of the palace, which was built in 1699, 
is a moſt finiſhed: piece of architecture, adorned 
with exquiſite feulpture and painting. The 
royal ſtables, which are built in ſeparate places, 
before the avenues of the palace, each forming 
an half rotunda, bear an exact ſymmetry through 
out; and for conveniency, beauty, and archi- 
teQure, exceed any of the kind in Europe. In 
theſe ſtables is a large ſtud of horſes of all coun- 

tries, but particularly of England, there being 
at leaſt 1000 of them Engliſh horſes. 


The gardens of Verſailles are prodigiouſſ 
extenſive,' and cover a large ſpace of por 
which is divided into innumerable walks and 
alleys, adorned with a vaſt variety of ftatues and 
buſts, exquiſitely wrought, Cloſe to the terrace, 
facing the palace, are two baſons of water, in 
which are ſeveral artificial fountains, or jet 
eau; and in the middle of each baſon is a col- 
lection of theſe fountains, which throw up wa; 
ter to the height of thirty feet, and form the 
figure of a wheatſheaf: the borders of the ba- 
ſons are adorned with ſeveral groups of brazen 
figures, repreſenting nymphs, cupids, and other 
heathen deities. In the angles of this parterre, 
are two other baſons, in of which is an ar- 
tificial fountain, forming à fine ſheet of water; 
and upon the borders are ſeveral excellent figures 
of animals in caſt braſs, Near theſe baſons is 
another, in the middle of which is the figure of 
Latona, with her two children, Apollo and 
Diana, ſuppoſed to have juſt made her com- 
Fr pulwainte 
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plaints to Jupiter of the bad treatment ſhe met 
with from the peaſants of Lycia, who, for their 
puniſhment, are here repreſented as metamor- 
phoſed into frogs, which throw out upwards of 
ſeventy different fountains, or jets d'eau: theſe 
figures are all of white marble, and the whole 
group is eſteemed an excellent piece of ſculp- 
ture. 2 5 = 2 $4 . 

In theſe gardens there are many other baſons, 
ſountains and caſcades, the beauty of which can 
ſcarce be conceived by any deſcription: but 
there is nothing perhaps in the gardens of Ver- 
ſailles more admirable than a canal, 4800 feet 
long, and 192 feet broad, called the grand ca- 
nal, at each end of which is a large baſon of an 
octagon figure; the grand canal is interſected in 
the middle by another canal, about 780 feet 
long; and upon theſe canals the court ſome- 
times divert themſelves in yachts and gallies. 


; Here alſo is a fine grove, called the laby- 
rinth, or maze, from the great intricacy of the 
walks, which are amazingly interwoven one 
with another. At the entrance into this laby- 
| rinth are two ſtatues; one of Æſop, holding a 
clue in his hand, to intimate the neceſſity of 
ſuch a guide to a ſtranger in the many intricate 
windings of this place; and the other of Cupid. 
The labyrinth 1s decorated with ſtatues and 
fountains, and particularly with a baſon of cu- 
rious ſhell-work, in which one of Æſop's fables 
» repreſented. in the moſt natural manner. 
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The orangery, or -houſe, is a moſt ele- 
gant piece of architecture, conſiſting of ſeveral 
eee. the largeſt of which is above 400 feet 
ong, and above 30 broad; they are each adorn- 
ed with beautiful columns of the Tuſcan order, 
groups of ſtone figures curiouſly carved, and ſta- 
tues and vaſes of white marble : before the 
green-houſe is a fine parterre, with a fountain 
in the middle, which yo up water to the 
height of 40 feet; and the whole parterre is de- 


corated with rows of columns, groups of figures, 
ſtatues, vaſes, and other ornaments. | 


It would ſwell this article greatly beyond the 
bounds aſſigned for it, were mention to be made 
of every thing that is curious and worthy of no- 
tice in theſe gardens, which are allowed to be 

the completeit in Europe, and which are proba- 
bly no where to be equalled : all the beautiful 
models that Italy and other parts of the world 
could afford, are here imitated, and brought to 
great perfection, in order that theſe gardens 
might ſurpaſs all the gardens of the earth. - * 


At one end of the canal that interſets the 
grand one in the gardens of Verſailles, and aboat 
a mile and half from that palace, ſtands another 
royal palace, called Trianon, built in the taſte 

of an Italian villa, by the particular deſire 
of the celebrated Madam de Maintenon, 
the great favourite of Lewis XIV. The front 
of this palace is 'craſted over with variegated 
marble, which adds a moſt extraordinary 
luſtre to the edifice ; the infide of which 1s 
painted white, in imitation of China ware or 
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pdreelain, and decorated with pictures done by. 
the moſt — maſters. of FP. by 


In a garden contiguous to thoſe of Verſailles, 
is another royal ſeat, or caſtle, called the palace 
of Matli, and conſiſts of à great pavilion form- 
ing one fide of à ſquare, and twelve fmaller 
ones, forming the two other ſides, ſix on each 
fide, joined one to another by arches, in each 
of which is a ſmall arbour formed of lath-work. 
The outſide of this palace, which is built in the 
moderr: taſte, is adorned with painting in freſco, 
and the inſide is furniſhed with many exquiſite 
pieces of painting and tapeſtry, repreſenting the 
principal battles and fieges in the wars carried 

The gardens of Marti, though much ſmaller 
— of 8 yet laid out with 
mueh greater method and regularity ; and are, 
in — decorated with noble 


* 


ſtatues, fountains, and other water - works, 
which, in many reſpects, excel thoſe of Ver- 
ſailles: from the ſide of a parterre, facing the | 
great pavilion, and called the grand parterre, 


is a moſt extenſive fine proſpect. Another par- 
terre, eulled the Little . — is adorned with 
marble ſtatues, and has a fine baſon in the cen- 
ter, where there are ſeveral water- ſpouts in the 
form of a wheatſheaf, In one part of theſe gar-. 
dens is a noble caſcade, which repreſents a large 
river tumbling from a- mountain; and in ano- 
wer part is another caſcade, reſembling _ 


I SE01T- 
of ſilver; and, at the ſame time, roaring like 
diſtant thunder. „ ane.” 


But the greateſt curioſity at Marli, and in- 
deed one of the moſt ingenious and celebrated 
pieces of mechaniſm that human invention ever 
produced, is an engine for raifing the water of the 
river Seine into reſervoirs, which ſupply the wat- 
er-works, not only of Marli, but of Verſailles. 
This famous machine, which was invented by 
the chevalier de Ville, is fituated on a branch of 
the river Seine, and is compoſed of fourteen 
wheels, which, being ranged in proper order, 
and turned round by the ſtream of the river, ſec. 
225 pumps a going: theſe pumps raiſe the water 
into a tower ſituated on a hill, about 3660 feet 
diſtant from the river, and 72 feet higher than 

its level. From this tower the water is conducted 
through a magnificent ſtone aqueduct, of thirty- 
nine inches, and about 700 feet in length; and 

1s thence conveyed through iron pipes of eigliteen 
inches bore, and 700 feet in length, to reſer- 
voirs in the village of Marli, from whence it is 
Carried to Verſailles, about five; miles diſtant 
from Marli. 77 * 


When the river is high, it raiſes the water 
in the reſervoirs of Marli only three inches in 
twenty-four hours, As the original conſtruction 
of this famous mechine was attended with an 
immenſe expence, ſo that of keeping it in repair 
is ſaid to amount annually to no leis a ſum than 
25, 00 l. ſterling, from which circumſtance it 

has been obſerved, that Lewis XIV. diſplayed 
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[57] 
his  magnificence and grandeur, in making: 

| choice of a place which had no water near it, 
to erect the feſt water-works in the world, 
which nothing but a boundleſs treaſure could: 
have effected. This monarch had formed a pro- 
jet for conveying the water of the river Eures 
to Verſailles, and accordingly began, in the 
year 1684, works of prodigious magntficencey 
which however were diſcontinued in 1688, on 

the * ae out of the war, and left unſmiſhed. 

The magnificent aquedutt erected on this o 
ſion, conſiſting of 242 arches, is yet CE 

and is perhaps che nobleſt in the world. | | 


At St. Germain en Laye, about four 
welt of Paris, is a fine caſtle or palace, below 
ing to the French king. It is pleaſantly ſituated 
on the bank of the Seine, and was originally 
founded by king Charles V. in 1370: it was 

repaired and mod dy by Francis I. as it was 


acerwards b N L- ary IV. who greatly extended 
aging to it, and improved them 
7 — — igious e- 


pence. wis XIII. made feveral additions to 
ys palace; and Lewis XIV. who was born in 
it, augmented the old buildings with five large þ 
King Jam and greatly improved the place. 
ames II. of Great-Britain, reſided in 

from the revolution till his death in 


— W N 
| About thirty-five miles fouth-caſt of Paris, is 
che royal palace of Fontainbleau, ſituated iu the 
midft of a vaſt foreſt, great part of wn is 
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8 158] 
rocky and mountainous. The buildings; which 
were erected at different periods of time, are 
very irregular, but embelliſhed with a great many 
fine ſtatues in braſs and marble ; the apartments 
are magnificent, and the furniture rich. Here 
are ſeveral galleries finely painted. The gar- 
dens ſeem to be well laid out, and are adorned: 
with a great number of ſtatues and water- 
works : the orangery, in particular, is very 
beautiful, and in the middle of it is a large ba- 
ſon, with braſs ſtatues. In the pine garden, from 
which there is a moſt delightful proſpect, is. the 
repreſentation of a liquid rock, out of which iſ- 
ſues a prodigious quantity of water: the grottoes, 
-parterres and caſcades, are vaſtly numerous. 


In the middle of a pleaſant foreſt, near Meu- 

don, about two leagues from Paris, is a fine 
royal palace, originally built in the reign of 
king Henry II. of France, for the cardinal of 
Lorrain: it was bought by Lewis XIV. who 
gave it to his ſon, the dauphin, grandfather to 
the. preſent king: the dauphin greatly aug- 
mented and adorned the buildings, which are 
richly furniſhed with ſculptures and paintings. 
Here alſo are fine water-works, and a grotto. 
paved with ſtained porphyry. acl 


On the bank of the Seine, weſt of Paris, and 
cloſe to a delightful wood, called the wood of 
Boulogne, is a royal palace built by Francis I. 
who gave it the name of Madrid; the reaſon of 
which name is differently related. The build- 
ings conſiſt of three ſtories, beſides the ground 
floor, and are ſurrounded with a gallery, which 


— 2 | 
reaches to the top of the fitſt floor, and is ſap-- 
ported by coupled columns; the arches are in- 
cruſted with a ſort of tile, which gliſtens much 
in the ſun. The principal building is flanked 
on each ſide by two large pavilions, with ſmaller 
ones at the angles. In the middle of the front 
of each of the large pavilions, is a round tower, 
the tap of which is in the form of a dome. The 
original plan of this palace, which is ſurrounded 
by a narrow ditch, was never perfectly finiſhed. 


About three miles eaſt from Paris, is a royal 
palace, called Vincennes, fituated in a — 
park of the ſame name, which was incloſed in 
1183, by Philip Auguſtus, who is ſuppoſed to 
have been the founder of the palace. The 
buildings, which were ſucceſſively improved by 
Francis I. Henry II. Lewis XIII. and Lewis 
XIV. form a quadrangle, ſurrounded with dry 
ditches, which are lined, and pretty deep. A 
part of this palace, called the caſtle, to which 
ſtate priſoners are ſometimes committed, con- 
| fiſts of ſeveral ſquare towers, the talleſt of which 
is called Le Donjon, The Turret, and is ſur- 
rounded by a particular ditch, over which there 
is a draw- bridge. The chapel, though built 
in the Gothic taſte, is a fine ſtructure, adorned 
with ſeveral pyramids and other ornaments; 
among which are ſome paintings on the win- 
dows, greatly admired. The apartments of 
this palace are beautiful and ſtately, and the 
ceilings are ornamented with paintings. The 
gate of the park, which fronts the caſtle, is a 
handſome piece of architecture, in the form of 
a-triumphal arch, adorned with columns and 
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buildings, with an open gallery, ſupported by 
ruſtic arches, e - . F 


In the middle of a park, upwards of: twenty 
miles round, is the royal palace, or caftle of 
'Chambor, in Blaiſois, about twelve miles from 
Blois. It was built by king Francis I. and, 
though ſtill unfiniſhed, is reckoned- the fineſt 
piece of Gothic architecture in France. It con- 
fiſts of four large pavilions, in the middle of 
which is a ſtair- caſe of a very ſingular conſtruc. 
tion. It is built after the manner of a twiſted 
ſhell, and has two ſets of ſteps, fo contrived, 
the one within the other, that perſons, going | 
up or down the one, cannot ſee thoſe in the 
other: the number of ſteps is 2743 and through 
the neve, or ſpindle, the bottom may be ſeen 
2 the top: this caſtle is ſurrounded with a 
wall of free- ſtone, flanked with four round tow- 
ers; and round the wall is a broad ditch. "org 2 
joining to the palace is a fine garden, and lead- | 
Fn wt is an avenue a mile and a half long, 
— 36 feet broad. | Fats, : 


The chief ornament of Paris, is a royal pa- 
Jace called the Louvre, fituated alſo on the bank 
of the river Seine; but never finiſhed according 
to the original deſign. This ſtately palace, 
which is ſuppoſed to have been originally begun 
by Charles IX. conſiſts chiefly of two buildings, 
which form an interior angle, and the fronts of 
which are adorned with fine. pieces of architec- 
ture: the whole is three ſtories high; the firſt ll 
of the Corinthian order, the ſecond of the Com- 


„ 
polite; and the third of the Attic, In the front, 
facing the river, is a grand gallery built by 
Henry IV. near a quarter of a mile long, with 
124 windows in a direct line; and in this gal- 
lery are preſerved models in clay, of almoſt all 
the fortified places in Europe, made by order of 
Lewis XIV. that he — be enabled to judge 
of their ſtrength, in order to regulate his mili- 
tary operations accordingly. The weſt front 
was finiſned by Lewis XIII. who built a large 
pavilion, in form of a dome, over the gate, 
ſupported by two rows of pillars of the ionic 
order. In the middle of the eaſt front, which 
was built at a vaſt expence by Lewis XIV. and 
13.525 feet long, is the principal gate, with a 
[ane ſupported. by forty Corinthian columns. 
Two thirds of this prodigious pile were never 
& roofed ;but ſuch apartments as have been ſiniſſi- 
ed, are anſwerable to the external magnificence 
of the place. 61103 91197189 5 
| | Fw diese 


Near the Louvre is another royal . palace, 
called the Tuilleries, built by Cathatine de 
Medicis, in 1564, and much improved © by 
Lewis XIV. The name Tuilleries ſignifies 
Brick-kilnis, and was applied to this palace, 
from ſome brick-kilns which formerly occupied 
the place on which it ſtands. Between this 
beautiful palace and the Louvre, there is a com- 
W munication, by means of a gallery, which fronts 
he river, was built by Henry IV. 2nd is eſ- 

teemed the fineſt in Europe, being 13 50 feet 


2 long, 30 broad, and furniſhed with exquiſite 
WF paintings and . Under this gallery 
. is 
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is the royal printing-houſe, and the apartments | 


of the king s printers, engravers, carvers, and 


other ingenious artificers. The palace itſelf is 
one range of building, with a ſquare pavilion 
at each end, and a dome in the middle; and 
the whole is adorned with columns, pilaſters, 
and other ornaments.” The grand front is to- 
wards the gardens, and is compoſed of five pa- 
vilions, in the Ionic, Corinthian, and Attic 
taſte. . This part of the building is very regu- 
Jar and beautiful, and is the nudge hr yr new 2 85 
—— to this large pile. 


Behind the palace of the Tailleries are — 
Kneſt gardens about Paris, containing about 
thirty. Engliſh ſtatute acres, moſt beautifully 
laid out. On each ſide is a fine lofty terrace, 


the whole length of the garden; the middle part 
of which is rather a thick wood, with narrow 


alleys: the parterre contains three pieces of 

water, which are ornamented with fine marble 

ſtatues. The grand walk forms | a moſt delight- 

ful viſto,” which terminates in a wood, called 

the Elyſian fields, and ſometimes the Queen” $ 

walk, from queen Mary de Medicis, who 
planted i it. Theſe gardens are much — 7 55 
by the * company. 


FR that ſt of Paris called the Univerſity, is 


| another royal palace, known by the name of the 


-palace of Luxemburg. It is alſo called the pa- 
lace of Orleans, from having been the property 
of Gaſton, duke of Orleans, brother to Lewis 
_ and was built by _ Mary de Medi- 


Cis, 


cis, dowager of Henry IV. It is a beautiful 

and regular ediſice, of the Tuſcan and Doric 
orders, with a ſine cupola in the front. At the 
entrance is a grand court, on each ſide of which 
is a long gallery of exquiſitely fine paintings, 
which are publicly ſhewn in the ſummer ſeaſon. 
In theſe galleries are ſeveral curious marble ta- 
bles, inlaid in the Moſaic taſte, repreſenting a 
prodigious variety of figures; and in one of. 
them, called the great gallery, is an allegori-, 
cal hiſtory of Mary de Medicis, painted by the 
celebrated Rubens, in twenty-four: pictures, 
each of which is ten feet high, nine feet broad, 
and placed in the piers between the windows: 
the other apartments of this palace are richly. 
furniſhed, and adorned with very valuable paint- 
ings. The gardens are elegantly laid out, or- 
namented with fountains, and much frequented 
by company, particularly in the morning. 


A A. A. K S K. A S 
"PALACES of NOBILITY. 


IN St. Honorius's ſtreet at Paris, is a palace 
belonging to the duke of Orleans, the firſt 
prince of the blood, called the. royal palace, 
from having been occupied by the court, during 
the regency of queen Anne of Auſtria, mother 
of Lewis XIV. It was built in 1636, by car- 
dinal Richlieu, who made a gift of it to Lewis 
XIII. on condition that it ſhould never be alie- 
nated: however, Lewis XV. gave the runs 

| 0 


— G2 


UG] - 

of it to his brother, Philip, duke of Orleans. 
It conſiſts of ſeveral ſets of buildings, in the 
I6nic and Corinthian ſtile, ſeparated» by large 
courts. Here is à long gallery, which contains 
one of the moſt curious collections of paintings 
and medals in France, The gardens of this 
palace are pleaſant and elegant; they have ſe- 
veral fine gravel walks, with a ſmall fountain, 
and are, in the evenings, frequented by perſons 
of the firſt diſtinction. 94.5 Dee ee 


„At del Cloiid;-abott fix miles bm Paris ie 
another ſuperb palace belonging to the duke of 


Orleans. It ſtands on a hill, and is almoſt ſur- 


rounded by the river Seine, over which it has a 
handſome ſtone bridge. It is adorned with ex- 
*quiſite fine paintings and ſculptures; the garden 

" Extremely magnificent, being ornamented 
with a beautiful variety of water-works, . as 


\ fountains and caſcades ; and abounding in de- 
lightful walks and parterres. 13 


At St. Maur des Foſſez, about ſix miles from 
Paris, is a fine ſeat, with beautiful gardens, be- 
longing to the duke of Bourbon; and at Con- 
flans, about the ſame diſtance from the metro- 
2 is the ceuntry ſeat of the arch biſhops of 

aris. The apartments are extremely magni- 


| ficent; and here is a gallery farniſhed' with 


paintings by the moſt eminent maſters. The 
gardens are moſt elegantly laid out, and adorn- 
ed with ſtatues, walks, water-works, groves, 
and all other proper embelliſhments. | 

130 | At 
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[ 65] 
At Seaux, about five miles from Paris, is a 
magnificent palace or. caſtle, belonging to the 
duke of Maine, the gardens of which are juſtly 
admired. af 54 „ 
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ONE of the fineſt buildings in and about 
Paris, is the royal hoſpital of diſabled ſol- 
diers, founded in 1671, by Lewis XIV. It is 
a ſquare ſtone building, which takes up above 
ſeventeen acres of ground, ſituated on the bank 
of the Seine, almoit oppoſite to the Tuilleries, 
and conſiſts of four large courts, of the ſame 
form, ſurrounded with regular buildings,” four 
ſtories high: theſe four courts ſurround a fifth, 
which alone is as large as all the four, and is 
ſurrounded with a double row of arches one 
above another, which form very narrow galle- 
ries, below which are eight large wards, orna- 
mented with curious paintings : in this court 
is the infirmary, the infide of which is very 
ncat,” with a magnificent altar ; on another fide 
of this court is the chapel, which is crowned 
with a moſt beautiful dome ; the pulpit, organ, 
and altar are richly gilt; the altar is covered 
with a magnificent gilt canopy, ſupported by 
four figures of angels, each ſtanding on a ſer- 
entine pillar, forty feet high, all richly gilt: 
behind the grand altar are fix other altars, or- 
namented with fine paintings, and ſtatues of 
N 85 G 3 | ſaints, 
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[ 66] 
ſaints, as large as the life: the cupola is beag- 
tifully painted, and the floor curiouſly inlaid 
with marble of different colours. Beſides theſe 
five principal courts, there are ſome others, in 
which are the ſeveral offices belonging to the 
hoſpital, the great order and ſtrict diſcipline of 
which are juſtly admired. It 1s under the di- 
rection of a governor, a lieutenant-general, and 
a major; and ſeveral thouſand diſabled ſoldiers 
are lodged and decently maintained in it, after 
2 manner of the Chelſea penſioners in Eng- 


Near the church of Notre-dame is the Hztel . 
Dieu, or the Houſe of God, which is the, moſt 
ancient and largeſt hoſpital in Paris. It is ſup- 
yr to have been originally founded by St. 

andry, the twenty-ninth biſhop of Paris, who 
| lived in the reign of Clovis II. about the year 
| 660, ſince which time the buildings and reve- 
i jo nues have been conſiderably augmented ; and 
at preſent this hoſpital contains fifty wards, 
I. which are much crouded with beds. To the 
i MM Hotel de Dieu all patients are admitted, with- 
— 1 out regard to their country, religion, or diſ- 
4 | eaſe ; no ſecurity is required for their burial, in 

 - caſe of death; nor are thoſe who labour under 
any incurable diſeaſe ever diſcharged, and ſuf- 
| fered to periſh in the ftreets : the number of 

Patients in this hoſpital is from three to ſeven 
ll. | thouſand, who are carefully attended by nuns, 
lj | of the order of St. Auguſtine, who diſcharge 

I e office of nurſes. The buildings are very 
plain, bot the order and Scmy of the houſe 


* 


[ 67 ] : 
are commended and admired, and a frugal plen- 
ty of all neceſſaries prevails in every part of it. 
It is governed by twelve citizens and ſeven ho- 
norary adminiſtrators. e tes 
The next great charitable foundation in Pa- 
ris, is the Charity-hoſpital, fituated in Rue St. 
Piere, and founded by the king, in 1602. In 
the building there is nothing remarkable, but 
the inſide is neat and elegant, and divided into 
five large wards, in which are about 200 beds: 
the long ward is ornamented with fine paint- 
ings ;.and at the extremity of each ward is a 
chapel with excellent portraits of ſeveral kings 
and cardinals, as well' as eminent ſurgeons of 
France. This hoſpital is attended by the friars 
of St. Jean de Dieu, who officiate here, from 
the higheſt to the loweſt, in the manner that 
the Auguſtine nuns do in the H9tel de Dieu.” 


A ſmall diſtance from the city of Paris, 
ſtands the General-hoſpital, which was found- 
ed in 1656, and is an elegant ſtructure, ſur- 
rounded with a deep foſſe, and ornamented with 
a dome at top: upon proper application, all 
patients are admitted into this hoſpital, ſuch as 
women with child, foundlings, orphans, and 
lunatics. The wards are numerous and exten- 
. five, and there are generally ſeven thouſand 
perſons within the walls. 
Cloſe to the Hite! d Dieu ſtands the Found - 
ling-hoſpital, which ia a plain neat ſtructure, 
| of whits done. ' Into-this hofpical al the den 
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dren preſented are received, without queſtion, ' 
except in regard to baptiſm : it generally main- 
tains about a thouſand foundlings in the houſe, 
and about four thouſand at nurfe. The inſide 
of the hoſpital 1s exceeding neat and clean ; 
the lay-fiſters who attend the foundlings, are 
moſtly attired in black gowns and white veils ; 
and the female foundlings are cloathed in black, 
white aprons and bibs, and neat fly caps. | 


About three miles from Paris is an hoſpital, 
called the Bicetre, which is a large plain build- 
ing, and ſerves in the double capacity of an 
hoſpital and ſtate priſon. Such, whoſe miſ- 
fortune it is to be condemned to perpetual. im- 
priſonment, are thoſe generally committed to 
this places... R 


Fheſe are the principal hoſ pitals in and about 
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| T Paris chere ate no leſs than ten brick es 

over the river Seine, the moſt conſiderable 

of which are the three following 

Pont Neuf, or the New- bridge, was begun 


v. 


in the reign of Henry the third, that monarch 


baving laid the firſt ſtone of it upon the 31ſt of 
May 1578, but not finiſhed till che year * 
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It conſiſts of twelve arches, is 1020 feet long, 
and ſeventy-two feet broad, of which the'car- 
riage way is thirty feet, and the reſt is taken up 
by a foot way on each ſide, raiſed above the 
road allowed for carriages. Over each pier 
there is a ſemi-ctrcular parapet, round which, 
from one extremity of the bridge to the other, 
there is a corniſh reſting on very large conſoles, 
ſupperted by very fine buſts. Between the fifth 
and fixth arches ſtands a braſs ſtatue of king 
Henry the fourth on horſeback, ſupported by 
a marble pedeſtal, on the ſides of which are 
repreſented, in bas relief, the principal actions 
of that monarch ; at each of the four corners is 
the braſs figure of a ſlave in chains, trampling 
upon antique arms. This ſtately monument is 
encloſed by beautiſul iron paliſadoes. Another 
ornament of this bridge is a curious fountain, 
called the Samaritan, from the ſtatues of our 
Saviour and the Samaritan woman upon it. 
This fountain is a neat ſmall ſtructure, with a 


dime of bells, and ſome water-works, Ae 


the Louvre and ſeveral other parts of the city is 
ſupplied with the water of the river. 


The Pont-royal is a ſtone building of eleven 
arches, which faces the Louvre, and was built 
by order of Lewis XIV. about the year 1685. 
It has no ornaments, but is reckoned one of the 
ſtrongeſt bridges in the kingdom. Pont au 
Change was thus called from a wooden bridge at 
this place, which belonged to the money chan- 
gers, and which being frequently damaged, 
and, in 1621, entirely burnt down, a ſtone 

bridge 


1701 
bridge was begun in the ſame place in the year 
1639, and finiſhed in 1647. It is built on 
both ſides with houſes, conſiſting of ſtone and 
brick, four ſtories high. Facing this bridge is 
an arch, thirty feet in height, adorned with 
two pilaſters and a pediment, under which are 
three braſs ſtatues; that in the middle ſtands 
on a pedeſtal, and repreſents Lewis XIV. in 
the tenth year of his age, crowned with laurels 
by the hands of Victory; the other two ſtatues 
are thoſe of Lewis XIII. and his queen Anne of 
Auſtria, who was regent of the kingdom when 
the bridge was finiſned. 6d i 21 


„ « * 
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In the city of Straſburgh is a wooden bridge 
over the Rhine, which is a full Engliſh mile in 
length, and is thought to be the fineſt in Eu- 


rope. 
About twelve miles from Niſmes, and five 
miles from Uzes, in Lower Languedoc, is a 
bridge built of free-ſtone, over che river Gar- 
don, between two mountains. It is of a ſur- 
prizing magnitude, is an admirable ſtructure, 
and conſiſts of three rows of arches, one above 
the other: the lower row has thirty-five arches, 
and 1s 300 paces in length. It is ſaid to have 
been built by the antient Romans. 


At Old Brioude, in Lower Auvergne, is a 
ſtone bridge over the river Allier, which is an 
admirable ſtructure, and is alſo a work of the 
Romans. It conſiſts of a ſingle arch, reſting 
upon two mountains of a prodigious height. x 
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At Blois, in Blaiſois, is à fine ſtone bridge 
over the river Loire, on which is a pyramid 
with an inſcription, intimating that 1 it was re- 
built oy Vie . in 1 598. 


SSM SANS ISIS ces 


MISCELLANEOUS. BUILDINGS.. 


0 NE of hes oſt: remarkable. e in 

Paris, of which mention has not been al- 
ready made, is à kind of fortreſs, conſiſting of 

ht large round towers, joined together by 
* ſtrong buildings, called the Baſtile. It 
was built in 1370, and, in 1634, was ſur- 
rounded with ditches and baſtions. It is a pri- 
ſon for ſtate eriminals, and ſuch as are taken 
up by letters de cachet, or warrants ſigned by 
the king, and ſealed. Here are a governor, a 
lieutenant, and an . coming of - 
ſoldiers. 0 | | 


T he 1 8 all the 1 for os 
defence of the kingdom was formerly caſt,” and 
where great part of it is ſtill laid up, was built 
about the ſame time with the Baſtile, and 1s a 
large building in manner of a caſtle. In the 
middle was a tower, called the Tower of Billi, 
which, in 1538, was blown up from the very 
foundation 8, by 200 barrels of gunpowder, 
fired by a the great gate, Which was 
built by Henry IV. is orned with four large 
guns, caſt into the 2 of cal ; the great | 
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hall is beautifully painted by the celebrated 
Mignard; and behind the building is a fine 


* . Wo 


A large building ſituated near the Pont Neuf, 
and called the Palace, from its. having been | 


originally a place where the kings of France 


commonly reſided, was founded in the reign of | 
Pepin, the father of Charlemagne, and finiſhed 
in 1313, under Philip the Fair, who allotted it 
for the ordinary meeting: place of the parlia- 
ment of Paris. It is divided into ſeveral halls, 
in which the courts of the-parliament meet, to- 
gether with the court of aids, chamber of re- 


' queſts, chamber of accounts and chancery. The 


roof of the great hall is built of free-ſtone ; and 


in the middle of it is a row of arches, ſupport- 
, ed by large pillars, round which are ſeveral 


ſhope, whence probably this place derives the 
name of the Merchants Palace, by which it is 


commonly called. Contiguous to the great hall 


is the grand chamber, which was built in the 
reign of St. Lewis, and repaired by Lewis XII. 
the ceilings of the chambers where the ſeveral 
courts of the parliament meet are gilt, and 
beautifully painted; as are alſo the ceilings of 
the three chambers of the court of aids. The 


court of chancery is held in a part of the pa- 


lace, called the gallery of the priſoners, from 2 
riſon contiguous to it, belonging to the par- 


liament, and called by the French La Concier- 


gerie. 38 | 
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The Town- houſe, or Guildhall of Paris, 18 
fituated upon one fide of a large ſquare, called 
La Grewe, in which moſt of the criminals are 
executed, and where public ſhews are exhibited 
on days of feſtivity. This is a large Gothic 
| building, adorned however with columns of 
the Corinthian order. Over the gate is an 
equeſtrian ſtatue of Henry IV. The court is 
ſurrounded with buildings, ſupported by arches 
very ill turned. Under one of the arches is a 
ſtatue of Lewis XIV. in an antique dreſs, raiſed 
on a marble pedefal; and on the marble frize 
round the arches are inſcriptions in gold let- 
ters, expreſſing the principal events of that 
king's reign. The rooms up ſtairs are adorned 
with paintings of ſeveral of the magiſtrates of 
the city. In the great.hall there are alſo ſeve- 
ral paintings, the moſt remarkable of which is 
a piece repreſ-nting a magnificent entertain- 
ment, which the town council gave to Lewis 
XIV. and his whole court, upon the TO ” 
January, 1687. 


The inge of iPurie is Gil to have been 
founded by Charles the Great, in 791 ; but it 
does not appear that the ſchools of this univer- 
fity acquired any great reputation before the 
end of the eleventh century, about which time 
there were ſeveral learned profeſſors of philoſo- 
phy and divinity at Paris. In proceſs of time 
there were ſome colleges founded, where philo- 
ſophy, phyſic, law and divinity were taught ; 
and now there are in this ! about thirty 

Vor. IV, "TT * col 
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tre) 
colleges, the moſt conſiderable of which are the 
| foilowing : 


The college of Sorbonne, founded in the 
year 1250. by Robert, a native of Sorbonne, | 
a ſmall village near Rethel in Champagne. 
This college, having been much decayed, was | 

magnificently rebuilt by cardinal Richelieu, in 
1629, and contains apartments for thirty-ſix 
doQors, beſides a library and hails. The church 
3s a fine edifice, adorned with pilaſters of the 
Corinthian order, and ſeveral ſtatues of ſaints 
and angels; the inſide of the dome is elegantly 
=; Hoe and in the middle of the choir is the 
tomb of cardinal Richelieu, with a fine figure 
ol the cardinal, in a reclining poſture, ſupport- 
ed by religion, with ſeveral other emblematical } 
figures. This 1s ſuppoſed the ſtricteſt college 

in Europe; the degree of doctor in it being 
given to thoſe only who hold the Sorbonnic act, 
or maintain a public diſputation from ſun. riſe | 
to ſun ſet, whence the title of doctor of the 
Sorbonne 1 is of the higheſt reputation. 


The — — of Navarre, thus called from i its 

' foundreſs, Jane, conſort of Philip the Fair, 
- queen of Navarre, and counteſs of Champagne. 
The maſters and ſcholars were admitted in the 
year 1315: this foundation was greatly aug- 
mented by cardinal Richelieu, Lewis XIII. and 
Lewis XIV. Here is a ſociety of doctors of di- 
vinity, like that of the Sorbonne, eſtabliſhed 
by Lewis XIII. and this college is the depoli- 
$977 of the records of the ere PBL 


SY 

The college of the four nations, thus called, 
becauſe it was deſigned for the education of the 
children of gentlemen or eminent citizens of 
four different diſtricts of France. It is alſo 
called the college of Mazarine, from its foun- 
der the cardinal of that name: the buildings 
were finithed in 1674, and are eſteemed the 
fineſt in the whole univerſity. | 


The college of phyſic; thus called from its 
being the college of the faculty of phyſic at 
Paris: this college was built in 1477, and has 
an amphitheatre, where the ſtudents attend an- 
W nual courſes of anatomy, ſurgery, pharmacy, 
and chemiſtry, There are five profeſſors in 
this college, choſen every year, who read lec- 
tures of phyſiology, botany, pharmacy, patho- 
logy, and ſurgery. The faculty is compoſed 
of doors and licentiates, who have taken their 
degree in the-univerſity of Paris; and theſe have 
the ſole and excluſive right to practiſe phyſic in 
that metropolis, no phyſician of any other uni- 
verſity being ſuffered to practiſe at Paris, ex- 
cept a phyſician to the king or royal family. 


The king's library at Paris is a moſt ſtately 
and magnificent building, which was originally 
a palace, erected by cardinal Mazarine, and 
converted into a library in 1722: the apart- 
ments are large and lofty, and the books, of - 
which there 1s a prodigious number, placed in 

good order. Fa on | 
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On. the higheſt ground in the city of Paris 
ſtands the Royal Obſervatory, which is a ſtately 
and beautiful edifice, erected in 1667. Several 
aſtronomers, with good appointments, bave 
apartments in the houſe; and through this ob- 
ſervatory the French reckon their firſt meridian, 
* is 2 deg. and 35 min. caſt of London. 


The moſt ſpacious and moſt magnificent 
ſquare in Paris, is the Square of Vendome, thus 
called from Czſar, duke of Vendome, natural 
ſon of Henry IV. who was the firſt founder of 
theſe ſuperb buildings. It is alſo called the 
Square of Lewis the Great, from an equeſtrian 
ſtatue of Lewis XIV. The ſquare 1s of an oc- 
tagonal form ; the houſes are all of the Corin- 
thian order, and have the moſt perfect ſymme- 


try. The king's ſtatue, Which ſtands on a mar- 

ble pedeſtal, in the center of the ſquare, is of 
maſſy * 1 much larger than life, and habi- 
ted like a. Roman Cæſar; there is a variety of 
inſcriptions on the pedeſtal, forming an eulo- 
gium on the virtues and dai, 9 chat great 
- Monarch. . 


Here is mak ſquare of buildings 5 in the 


Ionic ſtile, but neither elegant nor regular, 


called the Square of Victories, from a noble 
group of figures in the middle of it, erected by 
the duke de la Feuillade, a peer of France, re- 
preſenting Lewis XIV. ia his royal robes, with 


a three-headed Cerberus lying dead at his feet, 
alluding to the triple alliance, over which he is 
— to triumph. A Kere of Victory ſtands 


behind 
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behind the king, poiſed with one foot on a 
globe, ſetting a crown on his head. This 
group, which is univerſally allowed to be the 
beſt piece of ſtatuary in Europe, if not the fineſt 
ever executed in any age or country, is of gilt 
braſs, and ſtands upon a marble pedeſtal, 22 
feet high, on which are ſeveral fine bas reliefs. - 
At the bottom of the pedeſtal, are the figures of 
four chained ſlaves in braſs, larger than life, 
with their military trophies placed under the 
king's feet, The whole group is ſaid to weigh 
zo, ooo pounds, and to have been caſt at one 
running. Upon the pedeſtal are ſeveral vain . 
and inſolent inſcriptions, one of which is ad- 
dreſſed or dedicated thus, Inmortali Viro, i. e. 
To the Immortal Man. ENT * 
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THERE are in France ſeveral navigable ' 

canals, or artificial rivers, furniſhed with 
locks and ſluices, and ſuſtained by banks and 
mounds, in order to form a communication be- 
tween one place and another, the principal 'of 
which are thoſe following : 1 


The canal of Languedoc, thus called from its 
running through the province of that name, 1s 
alſo called the canal of the two ſeas, from its 
having been intended as a communication be- 
tween the Mediterranean and Cantabrian ſeas, to 
5 E 3 carry 
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ſtreights of Gibra tar. According to ſome hiſ- 


the Romans; but it was frequently thought of 


eſt place between the two ſeas; on which ac- 


aqueduct to carry its water to the baſon at Na- 
rauſe, Great difficulties were encountered in 


peared as unſurmountable difficulties however 
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carry the French fleets from the Mediterranean 
Jea to the ocean, withont paſſing. through the 


torians, ſuch a communication was projected by 


under the reigns of Charles the Great, Francis 
the Firſt, and Henry the Fourth. At laſt, in 
2664, Lewis XIV. having appointed commiſ- 
faries to examine into the practicabilty of ſuch 
an undertaking, upon their report, this great 
work was begun in 1666, and compleated in 
1680. On ſurveying the ground, it was found 
that Narouſe, near Caſtelnandary, is the high- 


count it was fixed upon for a baſon 1200 feet 
Jong, goo feet broad, and one of the fineſt in 
the world; having always ſeven feet water, which 
is conveyed by means of one ſluice towards the 
ocean, and by means of another ſluice towards 
the Mediterranean ſea. In order to furniſh this 
Þaſon with a conſtant ſupply of water, there is 
another baſon at Ferreol, about a mile from Re- 
vel, which is 7200 feet long, 3000 feet broad, 
and 50 feet deep, and from which there is an 


the execution of this grand undertaking ; the 
pnevenneſs of the ground, the mountains, ri- 
vers, and brooks, that obſtructed the work, ap- 


the unevenneſs of the ground was remedied by 
means of ſluices, which raiſe and ſupport the 
water, and of which there are fifteen towards the 
Ocean, and forty-five towards the „ . 
Abies of : Wo 4 ? e 
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The mountains which ſtood in the way of this 
work, were dug through; and through mount 
Malpas, in particular, a paſſage was dug, the 
length of 720 feet, to make room for the canal: 
the difficulty ariſing from the intervention of ri- 
vers and brooks, was ſurmounted by bridges and 
aqueducts, of incredible height in ſome places. 
built for conveying the canal over the rivers and 
brooks running underneath. On each ſide of 
this canal, there is a little bank, four feet broad, 
for drawing the veſſels: the expence incurred in 
the execution of this canal, which is 200 miles 
long, reaching from the port of Cette, on the 
Mediterranean ſea, to the city of Toulouſe, 
where it joins the river Garonne which falls into 
the ocean, in the Bay of Biſcay, was thirteen 
millions of livres, and the annual expence for 
keeping it in repair is prodigious; and yet ſo 
far from anſwering the original deſign for which 
it was intended, it appears to be of no great 
ſervice for the inland trade of the country; the 
vaſt number of ſluices by which it is incumber- 
ed, neceſſarily impeding the navigation of it. 


The next famous canal in France, is the ca- 
nal of Mardyck, a village between Gravelineg 
and Dunkirk, in French Flanders, begun in the 
latter part of the reign of Lewis XIV. upon the 
following occaſion. As ſoon as the French be- 
gan to execute the articles of the treaty of peace, 
concluded at Utrecht in 1713, one of which re- 
quired the harbour of Dunkirk to be filled up, 
it was perceived, that upon executing this arti- 
el: of the treaty, the country, for ten leagues 

Fx . | round, 


_ ſea retires at low water, it is about three hun- 


the advantages that would accrue to the French 
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round, was in danger of being overflowed : upon 
Which a ſcheme * propoſed to the French 
court, for making a canal at Mardyck, in order 
to carry off the water, it was immediately ſet 
about. It begins at Bergen, and, from that 
place to an angle which it forms, is about ele- 
ven hundred perches long, and ten or eleven 
broad: from the angle to a large and noble ſluice 
it runs about an hundred and ten perches in 
length; from the ſluice to the place where the 
ſea comes in at high tide, it is much the ſame 
length: and from thence to the place where the 


dred and fifty · ſix perches long, and between ſix- 
teen and eighteen broad. The ſluice is one of 
the nobleſt works of the kind in the world, be- 
ing about ſixteen perches in length, and eight 
perches in breadth, without taking the buttreſſes 
into the account: the two ſides of the ſluice are 
each twenty-four feet thick ; and the middle pier 
thirty: there are in this ſluice two paſſages, the 
one forty-four feet broad, for large ſhips ; and 
the other, for ſmaller veſſels, twenty feet; the 
ſmaller paſſage was made, left the prodigious 
weight of the gates of the larger paſſage, which, 
if there had been no other, muſt have been open- 
ed for every little veſſel, ſhould have ſoon worn 
them out. At common high tides, there are 
always here upwards of twenty-feet of water, 
and twenty-four feet at ſpring tides, The men 
of war could have come up and down this canal, 
and have entered another canal at Bergen, by 
means of another ſluice that was deſigned : but 


nation 
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TY 


nation from the 8 of this canal, ſo 


rouſed the jealouſy of the maritime powers, that 
France was obliged to make a ſacrifice of it, at 
the treaty -concluded- at the Hague, between 
Great Britain, Holland, and France, in Janu- 

1717, when it was agreed, that the large 
paſt age of the ſluice ſhould be intirely ES 
which was done = 


In 1682, a canal was begun at a place called 
Portmorant, about ſix miles from the city of 
Orleans, for eſtabliſhing a communication be- 
tween the rivers Seine and Loire, and finiſhed 
in 1692, by Philip, duke of Orleans. From 
Portmorant, this canal, after running a courſe 
of fifty-two miles, and the water being ſupport- 
ed by ſeveral dams, or ſluices, falls into the ri- 
ver Loing, at Cepoi, a village three miles diſ- 
tant from Montargis ; and that river diſcharges 
itſelf into the Seine. The duties paid by the 
veſſels, going up and down this canal, have 
ſometimes amounted to an hundred ad . 
thouſand livres - 
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Rheims in Champagne there are three ſtone 
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Curious Remains of Antiquity in France. Rema#t- 
able Laws, Cufloms, and Traditions of the In- 


habitants ; with a ſummary View of the moſt 
extraordinary Revolutions among them. 


REMAINS, f ANTIQUITY. 
JN many parts of France are ill to be ſeen eu- 


rious remains of Roman antiquity, the moſt 
remarkable of which are thoſe following : 


In the city of Niſmes, in Languedoc, there 
are noble ruins of a large Roman amphitheatre, 
built of free-ſtone : the outſide is adorned with 
columns and curious carvings, among which are 
ſeveral figures of an eagle, the Roman enſign, 
and the hiſtory of Romulus and Remus ſucking 
a wolf, ſtill viſible. Other ruins of Roman am- 

hitheatres in this kingdom are at Toulouſe' in 

anguedoc, at Perigueux in Guienne, at Cha- 
lons in Burgundy, at Arles in Provence, and at 
Vienne in Dauphine. 


In many parts of this kingdom there are ſtate- 
ly remains of Roman triumphal arches. At 


arches contiguous one to another, and adorned 
with chamfered columns, and figures in bas re- 

lief. The middle arch, which is the largeſt, is 
thirty-five feet high, and fifteen feet wide, and 


has the figure of a woman with two cornucopia's 
| In 


1 
in her arms, which, it is ſuppoſed, were intend- 
ed to denote the fertility of the country; the 
figures of four children round her, are expreſ- 
five of the four ſeaſons of the year; and the 
twelve months are repreſented by ſo many proper 
figures: on one of the {ide arches, is cut the ſtory 
of Romulus aud Remus ſucking the wolf, at- 
tended by the ſhepherd Fauſtulus, and his wife 
Acca Laurentia; and on the other ſide arch, is 
a repreſentation of Leda embracing Jupiter, trans- 
formed into a ſwan, and a cupid lighting them 
with a flambeau. | 


One of the preſent gates of the city of Orange, 
was a triumphal arch, erected by C. Marius, in 
memory of a victory obtained over the Cimbri 
and Teutones, who made an inroad into Italy. 
In this city are the ruins of a circus, and ſeve- 
ral other remains of Roman antiquity, | 


Near Autun in Burgundy, are ſeveral antient 
columns and pyramids ; and at Arles in Provence, 
is a fine obeliſk of oriental granite, which con- 
ſiſts of one entire ſtone, and yet is fifty-two feet 
high, and ſeven feet in diameter at the baſe. It 
was dug up in a garden near the river Rhone, in the 
| year 1675, and erected in the city of Arles, of 
which it is one of the nobleſt ornaments. 


At Autun are the remains of a temple dedica- 
ted to ſanus, and ſtill called Janitoye ; and the 
ruins of ſeveral other pagan temples are ſtill vi- 
ible in many parts of this kingdom; together 


With 


F | 
with many remains of Roman aqueducts, baths, 
and military ways. | 1 1 


In the year 1665, a large round buckler of 
maſſy ſilver, twenty-one inches in diameter, 
and weighing twenty-one pounds, was found in 
the river Rhone, near Avignon. It is near 
2000 years old, is charged with a figure of Sci- 
pio Africanus, half mantled, attended by Ro. 
man officers, and ſome noble Spaniards, ſuppli- 
cating for a beautiful virgin; and was conſe- 
crated to Scipio, upon his reftoring a fair cap- 
tive to Allucius, prince of Celtiberia, to whom 

ſhe was eſpouſed, | 15 


REMARKABLE. CUSTOMS, LAWS, and 
| TRADITIONS. 


THE barbarous cuſtom of executing malefac- 
tors, firſt by breaking their bones on a ſcaſ- 
fold, and then expoſing them on the circumfe- 
_ rence of a wheel, in which condition they are 
left to expire, is praiſed particularly in 
France. 1 


There is an antient and fundamental law of 
the kingdom of France, called the Salic, or Sa- 
lique law, uſually ſuppoſed to have been made 
by Pharamond, or at leaſt by Clovis, in virtue 
whereof males are only to inherit. Du Haillan, 
after a critical examination, declares it to have 
been an expedient of Philip the Long, in 1316, 

far the excluſion of the daughter of Lewis 1 * 
| rom 
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from inheriting the crown. Father Daniel, on 
the other hand, maintains that it is quoted by 
authors more antient than Philip the Long, and 
that Clovis is the real author of it. This law 
has not any particular regard to the crown of 
France; it only imports, in general, that in 
Salic land no part of the inheritance ſhall fall 
to any female, but the whole to the male ſex. 
By Salic lands, or inheritances, were antiently 
denoted, among us, all lands, by whatever te- 
nure held, whether noble or baſe, from the ſuc- 
ceſſien whereto women were excluded by the Sa- 
lic law ; for they were by it admitted to inherit 
nothing but moveables and purchaſes wherever 
there were any males. 


REVOLUTIONS, and other ME- 
MORABLE EVENTS. _ 
T H E name France, which fi gnifies Fee, or 


wild, was immediately derived from the 
Franks, a people who are ſuppoſed to have come 


from Germany, about the beginning of the fifth ' 


century ; and having conquered the inhabitants, 
fixed themſelves in that part of Tranſalpine Gaul 
which lies north of the river Loire, and which 
was firſt called France. Whence the more an- 
cient name Gaul was derived, is not known, 


Gaul is ſuppoſed to have deen originally peo- 
pled from Italy, and the firſt revolution hae} 


ed in hiſtory among the inhabitants, is the con- 
queſt of their country by the Romans, under 
the conduct of Julius Cæſar, about 48 years be- 
fore the chriſtian æra. Cæſar found it divided 
into ſeveral petty kingdoms and ſtates, which 
he attacked ſeparately, and by that means made 
an eaſier conqueſt of the whole country: but 
had the Gauls been united, the Romans were ſo 
much ſuperior to them in military diſeipline, 
that in the end they muſt have ſubdued them. 


Auguſtus Cæſar divided Gaul into four pro- 
vinces; and the Romans continued in poſſeſſion 
of this country, till about the year 400, when 
the northern nations broke in upon the empire, 
and the people diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
Franks, and ſuppoſea to have come from that 
part of Germany called Franconia, made a ſet- 
tlement in Gaul. The Burgundians, another 
nation of Germany, paſſed the Rhine about the 
fame time, and having poſſeſſed them ſelves of 
the ſouth-eaſt parts of Gaul, gave the name of 
Burgundy to their conqueſts ; and the Goths 
conquered the ſouth-weſt provinces. _ 


Pharamond is ſaid to have been the firſt king 
of the Franks in Gaul, and to have begun his 
reign about the year 420; and Merovee is reck- 
oned their third king, from whence the firſt race 
of their kings are denominated the Merovinian 
line: but Father Daniel, one of the beſt French 
hiſtorians, is of opinion, that Clovis was their 


firſt king, who began his reign in 486. 
4 
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0 43, Clovis married Clotilds, the dangb- 


ter of Chilperic, king of the Burgundians, and 
conquered the provinces ſituated between the 


Somme, the Seine, and the Aiſne, together 


with the city of Rheims, where he was crow ned. 


In 496 he was converted to Chriſtianity, and _ 


baptized, in conſequence of a vow he had made: 
and having extended his conqueſts beyond the 
Waal and the Rhine, the Armorici, who inha- 
bited Britany, and had fled thither from Britain 


upon the invaſion of the Saxons, ſubmitted to ' 
him. In 5c7, this prince ſabdued the whole 


country from the Loire to the Pyrenean moun- 
tains, and made himſelf maſter of ſeveral petty 


kingdos and ftates ; and dieß in G11, at for- 


ty-five years of age, was buried in the church of 
St. Genevieve at Paris, then known by the 
name of St. Peter and St. Paul. 


The generals of the Franks, on tlie conqueſt 


of Gaul, diſtributed the lands among their offi- 


cers; and theſe with the clergy, conſtituted their 


firſt great councils, or parliaments. The firſt 
government here ſeems to be a kind of mixt mo- 
narchy, nothing of moment being tranſacted 
without the concurrence of the grand council, 


conſiſting of the principal officers, who held 


their lands by military tenures; as to the con- 
quered Gauls, hiſtorians are of opinion, that 
they were reduced to a ſtate of ſervitude, and only 
cultivated the lands for their maſters the Franks, 
having no property they could call their own. 


This appears to be the conſtitution of the govern- 


ment of the Franks, during the firſt race of their 


12 kings, 
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kings, till Charles Martel uſurped the 
reignty in 732. 


Charles Martel, the ſon of Pepin, the duke of 
Auſtraſia, and mayor of the palace to the kings 
'Thierri I. and Clovis III. was alſo duke of Auſ- 
traſia, and mayor of the palace to Chilperic III. 
and Thierri II. in the names of whom he long 
exerciſed the ſovereign power, as his father Pe- 

in had in the names of Thierri I. and Clovis 
II. Under the adminiſtration of Charles Martel 
the Saracens, who at this time were maſters of 
the ſouth of France, penetrating into the heart 
of the kingdom, were entirely defeated by him, 
which victory rendered him ſo popular, that, 
witk the conſent of the States, and the pope, 
who looked upon him as the deliverer of Chriſt- 
endom, he allamed the dominion of France in 
his own name, ſtiling himſelf duke of all 
France; and, having a victorious army at his 
devotion, not only ſet the king aſide, but alter- 
ed the conſtitution, depriving both the nobility 
and clergy of their ſhare in the government, and 
rendering himſelf 'an abſolute prince. 


Charles Martel, dying in 741, was ſucceed- 
ed by his two ſons Carloman and Pepin, who, 
ſharing the government of the kingdom be- 
tween them; and acting together, reduced the 
Bavarians, the Alemans, the Saxons, and the 
Sclavonians. In 746 Carloman, retiring of 
his own accord to a convent, left his brother 
Pepin in full poſſeſſion of the French monarchy, 
who aſſuming the royal title and dignity, as well 
as the power, was proclaimed and crowned 9 
| o 


ſove- 
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of France at Soiſſons, in 751, being in the thir- 
ty- eighth year of his age, and thus put an end to 
the firlt race of kings, called the Merovinian line. 


Pepin, ſurnamed the ſhort, in whom began 
the ſecond race of kings, called the Carlovinian 
line, as is ſuppoſed from his father Charles 
Martel, immediately reſtored the nobility and 
clergy to their ancient rights and privileges, up- 
on promiſing to confirm his uſurpation, and ſet 
aſide the Merovinian line of kings. He alſo di- 
vided the provinces among his prineiple nobility, 
and granted them the liberty of exerciſing ſove- 
reign authority in their reſpective governments, 
from which privilege they at length became 
independent, only acknowledging the king for 
their head; and this revolution gave riſe to the 
numerous principalities, and the feveral parlia- 
ments in France: for every province retained 
the ſame form of government which had been 
exerciſed in general over the whole kingdom; 
no laws being made without the concurrence of 
the grand council, conſiſting of the clergy and 
work, cg i f 2 2380 
King Pepin, having enlarged his dominions 
by the acceſſion of the dutchy of Aquitaine, and 
ſeveral other conqueſts, died in 768, and was 


ſacceeded by his two ſons Charles and Carlo 


man: but Carloman dying in 771, left Charles 
in full poſſeſſion of the French monarchy. 
Charles, afterwards ſurnamed Charlemagne, or | 
Charles the Great, who at the death of his fa- 
ther Pepin, was in the twenty-fifth year of his 
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age, in 772, entered into a war againſt the Sax- 
ons, and defeated them in the neighbourhood of 


Paderborn. In 774, he marched againſt Defide- 


Tius, king of the Lombards, whom he defeated 
and took priſoner, and cauſed himſelf to be 


crowned king of Lombardy. 


Immediately after the conqueſt of Lombardy, 
Pope Adrian I. paſſed a decree, in which he 
acknowledged Chatles king of Italy, and Patri- 


cian of Rome; and in 775, in a council held at 


Rome, he granted him the right of ordering 
and confirming the election of-Popes. In 777, 
Charles concluded a treaty of peace with the 
Saxons and Saracens; and the year following 
marched with an army into Spain, in order to 


Nettle the Ibinalarabi in Saragoſſa. While he 


was upon this expedition, he received the ho- 
mage of all the princes between the Pyrenean 
mountains and the river Ebro. : 

Charles being returned from his expedition 
into Spain, reſtoredthe kingdom of Aquitaine, 


in favour of his ſecond ſon Lewis, and march- 


ing into Germany, defeated the Saxons, in the 
country of Heſſe. In 780, he undertook a ſe- 
cond expedition to Rome, attended. by his two 


fons Pepin and Lewis, the former of whom was 


crowned by the Pope, king of Lombardy, and 
the latter king of Aquitaine. In the mean 
time, Witekind, chief of the Saxons, having 
perſuaded that nation to revolt, attacked ſome of 
Charlemagne's generals, and totally routed 
them: but the king marching againſt the Saxon 

a e general, 


911 | 
2 not only defeated him, but compelled. 
im to profeſs himſelf a Chriſtian, and ſubmit 
to baptiſm; after which he ſubdued the king- 
dom of Bretany. 


In 787, the dutchy of Bavaria was united to 
the crown of France, in conſequence of the in- 
fidelity of Taſſilon, duke of that country, who, 
notwithſtanding he was nearly related to Char- 
lemagne, provoked that prince to ſeize his do- 
minions, and throw both himſelf and his ſon 
into a convent. About the ſame time the king's 


| generals routed an arm. y of Huns and Abares, 


which had penetrated into Italy, by way of 
Friuli, and likewiſe defeated an army of Greeks, 


commanded by Adalgiſus. 


In 796, Charlemagne tranſplanted the Saxons 
from their own country, to prevent further trou- 
bles from them, and diſtributed them in differ- 
ent parts of his dominions ; ſome in Flanders, 
fome in Switzerland, nd other places, and 
their country was re- peopled by the Adrites, a 
nation of Sclavonia. About this time the king 
made himſelf maſter of Auſtria and Hungary, - 
which then conſtituted the kingdom of the Aba- 
res, or Huns; in 799, he ſeized the iſlands of 
Majorca and Minorca; and in 800, he was 
crowned emperor of the Welt ; and thus the em- 
pire of the Romans, which expired in the year 
476, in the perſon of Auguſtulus, the laſt em; 
percr. of the Weſt, and which was afterwards 
filled by the Heruli, the Oſtrogoths, * the 
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Lombards, revived in Charlemagne, and con- 
tinues to this day. | | | 


In the mean time, the king of Perſia, by his 
ambaſſadors, mide a formal renunciation of the 
Holy Land to Charlemagne, whoſe ſon Lewis, 
king of Aquitaine, having waged war againſt 
the Saracens, made himſelf maſter of Barcelona. 
In 803, Nicephorus being crowned emperor of 
the Eaſt, which empire was likewiſe called the 
empire of the Greeks and the lower empire, ac- 
knowledged Charlemagne emperor of the Weſt ; 

and the limits of the eaſtern and weſtern em- 
poires were ſettled by the two monarchs. About 
the ſame time, Charlemagne, in order to com- 
plete the reduction of the Saxons, deprived 
their children of their paternal ſucceſſion; after 
which he conquered the Pannonians, the Scla- 
vonians, and the Huns, 2 e | 


In 805, the emperor held a council at Thion- 
ville, in which he made an authentic diſpoſition 
of his domintons among his three ſons : about 

_ which time the Normans, Angles, Danes, and 
other barbarous nations in the north, began to 
be known in France, from their piratical de- 
ſcents upon the coaſts of that kingdom, Char- 
lemagne foreſaw, with great concern, the ra- 

vage that theſe barbarians were one day likely 
to commit, and therefore endeavoured to pre- 
vent them: with this view he built a formi- 
dable navy, which was always manned, and 
ready to put to ſea : he had ports at the mouths 
of all conſiderable rivers, guardſhips on the 
= coaſts, 


1 931 
coaſts, fortifications along the ſhore, and a mi- 
litia properly diſpoſed for the defence of thoſe 
fortifications z and thus he covered the coaſts of 
his extenſive dominions. | 


In the year 809, the emperor loſt his ſon 
Pepin, king of Italy, whoſe ſon Bernard, tho? 
an infant, he appointed to ſucceed his father : 
the following year he was afflicted with the 
death of his eldeſt ſon Charles; and being no- 
near ſeventy years of age, and for ſome time 
infirm, he aſſociated his only ſurviving ſon 
Lewis, king of Aquitaine, in the empire; and. 
upon the 28th of January, 8 14, this great prince 
died, in the ſeventy-firſt year of his age, the 
forty-ſeventh year of his reign, the forty-ihird 
from his conqueſt of Italy, and the fourteenth, 
from his being crowned emperor, and was 1n- 
terred in the church of Aix-la-Chapelle. 


Upon the death of Charlemagne, his only. | | 


fon Lewis, ſurnamed the Gentle, at the age of 
thirty-ſix years, was proclaimed emperor of the 
Romans, and king of France; and in 816, was 
crowned at Rheims, by pope Stephen V. This 
prince conciliated the affections of the Saxons, 
by reſtoring them to the right of ſucceſſion, of 
which they had been deprived by his father. In 
817, having concluded a peace with Abdera- 
men, king of the Saracens, he made his eldeſt 
ſon Lotharius, his colleague in the empire, cre-- 
ated his ſecond ſon Pepin, king of Aquitaine, 
and his third fon Lewis, king of Bavaria. The 
emperor having conquered the Bretons, Gaſ- 

| Cons, 
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nard, king of 


_ 9 
£ons, and 1 marched againſt Ber- 
taly, the ſon of his elder bro- 
ther Charles, who, being provoked that his 
grandfather Charlemagne ſhould confer the im- 
perial dignity on Lewis, in preference to him- 


ſielf, had recourſe to arms; but being defeated 


and taken priſoner, the emperor ordered his 
eyes to be put out, under which operation he 
died.; and, upon his death, the kingdom of 
Italy was re-united to the crown of France. 


In 822, Lotharius, at the deſire of his father 


Lewis, went to Italy, where he was crowned 
emperor by pope Paſchal. About the year 828 
the inhabitants of Navarre, whom the emperor 


had neglected to defend againſt their neighbours, 
choſe a king for themſelves, named Inigo, who 


laid the foundation of the kingdom of Navarre 

and Arragon, and whoſe poſterity, after expel- 

ling the Moors and Saracens, united the whole 

Spaniſh monarchy under Charles V. | 
Oc, 


2 | 


In 80, Charles the Bald, the emperor's ſon 


by a ſecond wife, Judith, a Bavarian princeſs, 
having had no ſhare in the former partition, ob- 
tained Alemania, together with Rhcetia, and 
part of Burgundy, which were diſmembered 
from the domiaions of his three brothers. Theſe 
princes being offended at this diviſion, which 
they aſcribed to the intrigues of their ſtep- mo- 
ther Judith, accuſed her of incontinency with. 


Bernard, count of Barcelona; and under pre- 
\ tence of avenging the honour of their father, 


ſtripped him of his dominions, and obliged wm 


4.2 
and the empreſs to retire to a monaſtery : but in 


a diet held at Nimeguen, Lewis was reſtored to 


his crown, and Lotharius excluded from his 
partnerſhip in the imperial dignity. | 


In the year 833, the emperor's ſons conſpired - 


againſt him a ſecond time; and joining their 
forces, defeated him, and took him prifoner ; 
but the brothers growing jealous of on: another, 


afforded their father an opportunity of getting 


himſelf reſtored once more to his throne. In 
835, the emperor, finding himſelf in a weak 
and declining ſtate, made a new partition among 
his children, but without naming a ſucceſſor to 
the empire. To Lotharius, he gave Italy; to 
Lewis, Bavaria and Saxony; to Pepin, Aqui- 
taine, and to Charles, France and Burgundy : 
but this divifion giving new offence to the three 
elder brothers, they renewed the war againſt 
their father, who, upon the death of his fon 
Pepin, in 838, beſtowed the dominions of that 
prince on his own ſon Charles, in prejudice of 
his grand-children, Pepin's two ſons. ,. So fla- 
grant an a& of injuſtice incenſed the nobility of 
Aquitaine to ſuch a degree, that the emperor 


found himſelf under the neceſſity of marching 


an army into their country, of which divifion 
his ſon Lewis of Bavaria availing himſelf, ſeized 
all the places that ſuited his conveniency. _ 


The emperor having humbled che nobility of 


Aquitaine, marched againſt his ſon the king of 


Bavaria; but being reduced to an ill ftate of 


health by his misfortunes, and the grief occa- 


ſioned 
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l from the unnatural behaviour of his chil- 


dren; and moreover terrified by a total eclipſe 
of the ſan, which happened while he was upon 
His march, he lingered forty days, and died on 
the 2oth of June, 840, in the feventy-ſecond 
year of his age, and the twenty-ſeventh of his 
1eion ; and was buried in the church of St. Ar- 
nold, at Mentz. FE | FF 


Upon the death of Lewis the Gentle, Lotha- 
rius ſucceeded as emperor and king of Italy, 
Lewis as king of Germany, and Charles the 
Bald as king of France. In 84+, Lewis and 
Charles entered into an alliance againft the em- 
peror Lotharius ; while Pepin, the ſon of Pepin 

their brother, made great preparations, in order 
to recover Aquitaine from Charles, whoſe tran- 
quility was alſo diſturbed by the Bretons ; and 
to add to his misfortunes, the Normans threat- 
ened an invaſion upon the coaſts of his kingdom. 
Lotharius, having in vain endeavoured to pene- 
trate into the dominions of his brother Lewis, 
fell upon Neuſtria, and obliged Charles to make 
a ceſſion of a conſiderable part of that province 
to him : but Charles and Lewis having joined 
their forces, marched againſt Lotharius, who 
was likewiſe joined by young Pepin; and upon 
the 25th of June, 842, a battle enſued in the 


neighbourhood of Fontenoy, which was one of 


the moſt memorable, as well as the moſt bloody, 
recorded in the hiftory of France. In this bat- 
tle, Lotharius and Pepin were totally defeated ; 
and it is faid, that on both ſides there fell up- 


wards of an hundred thouſand men. 7 
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At length the three brothers, after a ruinous | : 
war, agreed upon a 78 and a new diviſion 


of territories. Charles the Bald retained Aqui - 
taine and Neuſtria. Lewis had all Germany, 
whence he was named Germanicus, and Lotha- 
rius, together with the title of emperor, had 
Italy, Provence, Franche Comte, the Lionnois, 
and other countries incloſed by the Rhone, the 
Rhine, the Soane, the Meuſe, and the Schelde. 
In the mean time, Nomenoe, who had been 
conſtituted duke of Britany by Lewis the Gentle, 
availing himſelf of the Aare in France, 
obtained conſiderable advantages over Charles 
the Bald, and aſſumed the title of king; and 
over this province Charles was never able to 
preſerve any more than the ſupreme juriſdiction, 

or right of homage. | FE” 


In the year 850, Lotharius waged war with 
the Moors and Saracens, who were become 
maſters of Benevento ; and Charles the Bald, 
being engaged againſt the Normans, -who had 
invaded France, was once more diſpoſſeſſed of 
Aquitaine by Pepin ; but that prince was ſoon 
ſtripped of his conqueſt ; and being taken pri- 
ſoner, was ſhaved by order of Charles, and 
ſhut up in the abbey of St. Medard, at Soiſſons. 
In the mean time the Normans continued the 
moſt horrid ravages in France ; and Pepin hav- 
ing made his eſcape out of priſon, returned to 
Aquitaine, where he was once more taken priſoner, 
and confined at Senlis, by order of Charles, 
who at the ſame time cauſed all his ſons to be 
ſhaved. The people 55 Aquitaine, having 2 
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pin no longer to ſet up in oppoſition to Charles 
the Bald, invited the ſon of Lewis, king of 
Germany, who, being defeated by Charles in 
854, was forced to return home. In the mean 
time, Lotharius, whoſe ambition, perſidy, and 
other vices, had been fo prejudicial to the inte. 
reſts of his family, finding himſelf draw near 
his end, took the habit of a monk, that, ac- 
cording. to the ſuperſtition of the times, he 
might, by this ſecond baptiſm, as it was. then 
called,” atone for all his crimes ; and though he 
lived a tyrant, die a faint. In this diſguiſe of 
a monk, which he did not wear quite a week, 
he died on the 29th of September, 855, Teav- 
ing behind him three ſons, Lewis, Lotharius, 
and Charles. Lewis, who had been aſſociated 
by his father in the government, had the king- 
dem of Italy, and the title of emperor, by the 
name of Lewis the Second. Lotharius had the 
ny part of the dominions his father held in 
rance, and was ſtiled king of Lorrain, which 
is a name derived from him: the reſt, conſiſt- 
ing of Provence, Dauphine, and part of the 
kingdom of Burgundy, fell to the youngeſt, 
Charles, who was ſtiled king of Provence. 


” 


About the ſame time, Charles the Bald de- 
clared his ſon Charles, though but a child, 
king of Aquitaine; with which nomination the 
people of that province were ſo pleaſed for the 
preſent, that the Normans landing in their 
country, they took arms with alacrity, and at- 
tacked them with ſuch vigour. and valour, that 
ſcarce three hundred of them found 3 
; | | ae 
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back to their ſhip*. This fit of loyalty did not, 


however, laſt long; they became more diſcon- 


tented than ever, renounced their allegiance to 
Charles, recalled Pepin, whoſe affairs were fo 
deſperate, that he joined with the Normans, 
and, in conjunction with them, pillaged the 
countries over Which he pretended to reign. In 
a little time they deſerted him, and had recourſe 
to Lewis, king of Germany ; and while Charles 
the Bald was, with all his forces, befieging a 
ſtrong poſt, which the Danes Had taken in the 
heart of his dominions, the malecontents in 
France, after the example of thoſe in Aquitaine, 
invited Lewis of Germany to come and take 
poſſeſſion of the kingdom; which he according- 
ly did in 858, with a formidable army ; while 
Charles, abandoned by the greateſt part of his 
ſubjects, was obliged to raiſe the fiege, and re- 
tire into a diſtant part of his dominions. Lewis 
was crowned king of France, the nobility and 
biſhops paid homage to him, and the princes 
of the blood royal acquieſced in the revolu- 
tion. Y a | ; 


In the mean time ſome French lords, grow- 
ing jealous of the Germans, repreſented” to 
Lewis, that, being called to the throne by the 
nobility, having the biſhops at his devotion, 
and no army in the field to oppoſe him, it might 


be proper for him to ſend back the troops he 
had brought with him, in order to fix the affec- 


tions of his new ſubjects, by appearing to rely en- 
tirely upon their attachment; and hinted to him, 
at the ſame time, that, when this was-done, his 
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competitor Charles might be prevailed upon, 
in conſideration of ſome ſmall territory, .to re- 
nounce his pretenſions. Lewis followed their 
advice, and then ſent them to treat with Charles, 
with whom they had been all this time acting in 
concert. . They acquainted him, that his bro- 
ther Lewis having 5 back his own army, all 
he had to do was, to march with the förces that 
were ſtill about him, towards Lewis, who, 
upon the approach of Charles, found himſelf 
- obliged to retire into his German dominions; 
and thus Charles was reſtored in 859, with as 
much eaſe as he had been dethroned. 


In the year 869, Lotharius, wag of Lorain, ff 
e 


dying without legitimate jiſſue, the throne of 
Lorrain, as well as that of Provence, which he 
inherited of his brother Charles, became va- 
cant; and the emperor not 1 in a ſituation 
to make good his claim to the ſucceſſion of his 
brother's dominions, his uncles Charles the 
Bald, and Lewis the German, taking the ad- 
vantage of this conjuncture, ſeized upon tlieir 
nephew's dominions, and agreed upon a treaty 

of partition. | 
In 875, the emperor Lewis II. died at Milan, 
without iſſue male, and his death was followed 
ſoon after by that of Lewis, king of Germany ; 
upon which Charles the Bald marched into Italy, 
and obtained the imperial crewn, notwithſtand- 
ing the oppoſition of Carloman, the ſon of 
Lewis, king of Germany, who, with his two 
brothers, divided the dominions of their father 
| between 
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between them; and Charles the Bald having 


attacked them, with a view to recover what he 
had ceded in the laſt partition of the kingdom 
of Lorrain, was defeated by Lewis, the ond 
ſon of the deceaſed Lewis the Germanic. Soon 
after this, Charles the Bald being perſuaded by 
the pope to come into Italy with an army, was 
poiſoned by his own phyſician, Zedekias, a 
Jew,. and died in repating the Alps, on the.6th 
of October, $77, in the ſecond year of his im- 


perial reign, the thirty- eighth of his regal reign, | 


and the fifty-fourth of his age. 


| Upon the death of Charles the Bald, his only 
ſon Lewis, ſurnamed the Stammerer, ſucceeded 
to the regal and imperial dignities ; but dying 


in 879, his two ſons, Lewis and Carloman, 


divided the kingdom of France between them, 
Lewis had Neuſtria, and part of Burgundy ; 
Carloman had Aquitaine and Septimania, and 
Carloman, the eldeſt fon of Lewis Germanicus, 
ſucceeded- to the imperial crown. In the mean 
time, Boſo, brother-in-law to Charles the Bald, 
and ſon-in-law to the emperor Lewis II. erected 


Arles into a kingdom, which comprehended 
Provence, Dauphine, the Lyonnois, Savoy, 


Franche Comte, and great part of the duke- 
dom of Burgundy. Lewis and Carloman, 
kings of France, having entered into an alliance 
againſt Boſo, defeated him in ſeveral battles ; 
and in 880, Lewis of Germany, ſecond ſon of 
Lewis Germanicus, declared war againſt the 
French kings, Lewis and Carloman, who were 
at length obliged to make a ceſſion to Lewis of 

| K 3 Germany 
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Germany of that part of Lorrain which had 
been poſſeſſed by Charles the Bald, and Lewis 


the Stammerer. 


By the death of the emperor Carloman, 
which happened in 88 1, his brother Charles 
the Fat, ſucceeded to the imperial crown. In 
the mean time, the Normans continuing their 
ravages, were defeated by Lewis III. of France, 
upon the banks of the Schelde ; but that prince 
- dying in 882 without ifſue, left his brother 
Carloman ſole king of France; and in 884, 
Carloman being killed by a wild boar, as he 
was hunting, the emperor Charles the Fat 
ſeized upon the kingdom of France, in preju- 
dice of a poſthumous ſon of Lewis the Stam- 
merer, and poſſeſſed almoſt as great an extent 
of dominions as Charlemagne; but being too 
weak to bear ſuch good fortune, he ſunk under 
its weight. + 2 


In the year 885, the Normans arrived with 

a fleet and army before Paris, and laid ſiege to 
it, both by ſea and land; which ſiege laſting 
two years, Charles concluded an ignominious 
treaty with them, in conſequence of which they 
Tetired from before Paris. In-888, the empe- 
ror Charles dying without iſſue, the ſccrn and 
contempt of his people, after he had been di- 
veſted” of the imperial dignity, Arnold, a baſ- 
tard fon of the emperor Carloman, fucceeded 
to the imperial crown, to the Prejudice of 
Charles the Simple, who was alſo upon no 
other pretence than his tender years, excluded 
5 | from 
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from the throne of France, which Eudes, count 
of Paris, and ſon of Robert le Fort, duke of 
France, took poſſeſſion of, under pretence f 
his having been deſcended in a right line from 
Childebrand, the brother of Charles Martel, 
on the father's fide, and on the mother's, from 
Adelaide, the daughter of Lewis the Gentle : 
but the true cauſe of his elevation to the throne, 
was the public neceſſity, the unbiaſſed voices of 
the nobility, and his own ſuperior merit. 


In the year 892, Eudes having ronted the 
Normans, was yet compelled to grant them 
advantageous conditions. - He was only in poſ- 
feſſion of the provinces - between the river Seine 
and the Pyrenean mountains ; the country be- 
tween the Seine and the Meuſe being left in 
8 of Charles the Simple, againſt whom 

e continued to wage war; but died at La Fere, 
in Picardy, in 898, in the fortieth year of his 
age. F | 

Charles the Simple, who had been crowned + . 
king fo early as the year 893, upon the death 
of his competitor, was acknowledged, in his 
own right, king of France, but ſoon began to 
be deſpiſed, for not making a proper ule of a 
fair opportunity he had, of recovering part of 
his dominions, and eſtabliſhing his reputation, 
by the revolt of the inhabitants of Lorrain 
againſt Zuentibald, duke of that country, and 
a baſtard ſon of Arnold the emperor, who died 
about this time, and was ſucceeded by his fon 
Lewis IV. The nobility of France, _— 


3 
had leiſure to frame their ſyſtem, had now the 
faireſt opportunity of carrying it into execution. 
Such therefore as had been entruſted with, or 
had got into poſſeſſion of governments, de- 
manded confirmations of them, not barely for 


life, but to them and their heirs : and either, 


by their own power, or by the aſſiſtance of ſome 
great perſons at court, obtained what they de- 
manded, upon the eaſy terms of doing homage. 


The Normans continuing their deſcents up- 

on France, and committing the moſt horrible 
| depredations, Charles, moved by the remon- 
ſtrances of his people, who wiſhed for peace al- 
moſt upon any terms, at length, in 912, con- 
cluded with the Normans the famous treaty of 
St. Clair upon the Epte, by which he diſpoſed 
of his daughter Giſelle, to Rollo the Norman 
chief, with part of Neuſtria, which had already 
obtained the name of Normandy, and of which 
this Rollo was the firſt duke, upon condition, 
that he ſhould yield homage to him for that 
province, and embrace the Chriſtian religion. 
Rollo likewiſe obtained the lordſhip of Britany, 
ſabje& however to the ſupreme juriſdiction of 
the crown of France, to which it became a rear 
. fief or meſne-tenure, by virtue of that treaty, 


About the ſame time died the emperor Lewis 
IV. in whom ended the line of Charlemagne 
in Germany, through the weakneſs of Charles 
the Simple, who, finding himſelf reduced to a 
{mall patrimony, in es Sa of the uſurpa- 
tions of the nobility of his kingdom, had it not 
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in his power to aſſert his right'to the empire. 
The imperial dignity from this period became 
elective, and. the dignities or great offices, 
which before had been only commiſſions, were 
rendered hereditary, becauſe the empire had 
ceaſed to be ſuch. Conrad, duke of Franco- 
nia, was the firſt elected emperor, after that 
dignity had been refuſed by Otko, duke of 
Saxony, on account of his great ape. His au- 
thority was not however acknowledged in Italy, 
where the popes were grown powerful, and the 
government had been uſurped for above fixty 
years before by petty tyrants. Conrad, dying 
in 920, Henry, ſurnamed the Fowler, ſon of 
that Otho who refuſed the imperial drgnity, 
was elected emperor. | 4 


In 922, Robert, the brother of Eudes, the 
late king, having formed a ſtrong party againſt 
Charles the Simple, ſet up for the throne, and 
was crowned at Rheims: but Charles march- - 
ing againſt him, charged his forces, the 15th 
of June, 923, and unexpectedly killed him on 
the ſpot, with his own hand: yet Hugo, the 
ſon of Robert, and Herbert, count of Verman- 
dois, not only reſtored the battle, but in the 
end defeated the king's army, and made them- 
ſelves maſters of his baggage: the king being 
afterwards taken priſoner by Herbert, was con- 
fined to the caſtle of Peronne, where he died, 
in 929, in the fiftieth year of his age, Egiva, 
the queen of this unfortunate monarch, fled _ 2 
with her ſon Lewis into England, to the court 
of her brother Athelſtan. . 


Upon 
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Upon the death of Robert, and captivity of 
Charles, in 923, there were ſeveral competi- 
tors for the ſucceſſion ; the principal of theſe 
were Hugo, duke of France; the ſon of Ro- 
bert, by the ſiſter of Herbert, count of Ver- 
mandois; Herbert himſelf, and Rodolph, duke 
of Burgundy, who eſpouſed Emma, the daugh- 
ter of duke Robert, and ſiſter of Hugo. Ro- 
dolph being elected king, was crowned at Soiſ- 
ſons the 13th of July, 923, and was 0 
upon his acceſſion to the throne, to diſtribute 
2 part of the crown lands among the gran- 
dees, in order to gain them over to his intereſt ; 
though the ſouthern provinces of the kingdom 
never acknowledged Rodolph's authority. 


In 924, Rodolph turned his arms againſt 
William, duke of Aquitaine, who was forced 
to pay homage to him ; and this war was ſcarce 
ended, before the king found himſelf engaged 


in another war againſt the Normans, who came 


in prodigious numbers from the north, under 
the command of one Rainold, who fell upon 
Burgundy, and waſted it with fire and ſword. 
While Rodolph was employed againſt the Nor- 
mans, the nobles of Aquit.ine reyolted, and 

ſubmitted themſelves to the ing of Germany; 
the Hungarians penetrating into France, were 
induced to retire by a large 45 of money; and, 


in 928, Herbert, count of Vermandois, pre- 
vailed on Rodolph to grant him the county of 
Loan, upon condition not to reſtore Charles 


. 


the Simple to his liberty, | 
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After the death of Charles the Simple, Ro- 
dolph ated with great ſpirit, and endeavoured 
to humble the nobility, who for the moſt pare: 
ſubmitted to him; and, ſtanding no longer in 


fear of the count of Vermandois, ſtripped him 


of all the territories which he had ceded to him 
before by treaty. He repelled the Hungarians 
and Bulgarians, who made a new irruption in- 
| to France, and acted in all reſpects ſuitable to 
his dignity ; but died upon the 15th of Janu- 
ary, 936, without iſſue male, upon which the 
duchy of Burgundy devolved to his brother . 
Hugh, ſarnamed the Black. © 


Upon the death of Rodolph, Hugh, duke of 
France and Burgundy, count of Parrs and Or- 
leans, ſurnamed the Great, the Abbot, and the 
White, a man of vaſt power and influence, pro- 
poſed to the nobility, that a deputation ſhould 
be appointed to go over to the court of Athel- 
ſtan, king of England, and invite the dowager - 
of Charles the Simple, and her fon, Lewis, to 
return ; which propoſal being agreed to, Lewis 
IV. ſurnamed the Stranger, from his having 
lived in England, aſcended the throne at the 
age of fixteen years, and was crowned at Laon, 
upon the 2oth of June, 936, and, in 938, be. 
gan to make preparations for the recovery of 
Lorrain from the emperor Otho, at the requeſt 
of the Lorrainers themſelves, who were by this 
time tired of the German yoke. In order the 


more readily to accompliſh his purpoſe, Lewis | 


married Gerberga, daughter of Henry I. ſur- 
named the Fowler, ſiſter of the „ 
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and widow of Gilbert, duke of Lorrain. Lewis 
having made ſome progreſs in Lorrain, Otho 
marched an army into that country, defeated 
ce rebels, and compelled Lewis $0 withdraw. 


In the year 940, a dangerous civil war broke 
out in France, between the king and his gran- 
dees, which laſted ſeveral years, and at laſt ter- 
minated in a peace, concluded by the mediation 
of the pope, and of the emperor Otho, who 
had the generoſity to declare. himſelf againft 
the rebels in France, notwithſtanding they had 
acknowledged him for their king. In 942, 
William, duke of Normandy, having been af- 
faflinated by order of Arnold, earl of Flanders, 
Lewis ſeized on the duchy of Normandy, in 
3 of young Richard, the ſon of Wil- 

Ham : but forfeiting his word to Hugh the 
Great, count of Paris, to whom he had pro- 
miſed a ſhare of Normandy, on condition of 
his not diſturbing him in that enterprize, Hugh 
joined the Normans, who not only defeated the 
king, but took him priſoner; and before he 
obtained his releaſe, he was obliged to reſtore 
Normandy to the young duke, and to yield the 
county of Laon to Hugh. In 945, Hugh had 
recourſe to arms again, and maintained a moſt 
bloody war againſt the king, who was aſſiſted 
by the kings of Germany and Burgundy, and 
by the earl of Flanders. Hugh, having been 
excommunicated by the pope, was obliged to 
liſten at length to terms of pacification, and to 
reſtore to the king the county of Laon. This 
peace was concluded in 9513 and in 954, the 
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king died by a fall from his horſe, in the thirty- 
third year of his age, and the nineteenth year 
of his reign, leaving among other iſſue, Lca 
thaire, whom he had the precaution to aſſociate 
with him in the kingdom three years before his 
death, and Charles, duke of Lorain. 


Lothaire, the eldeft ſon of Lewis the Stran- 


ger, and of Gerberga, ſiſter-in-law to Hugh _ 


the Great, ſucceeded to the crown at the age of 
fifteen years, and was put under the protection 
of Hugh the Great, who died in 956, leavin 

ſeveral children, the eldeſt of whom, Hugh 
Capet, ſucceeded to the crown of France. In 
961, Lothaire made ſome attempts upon Nor- 
mandy, which did not ſucceed ; and, in 974, 
the emperor Otho II. in order to prevent the 
kings of France from ever recovering Lorrain, 
divided that country into Upper and Lower 
Lorrain, and beſtowed the lower diviſion upon 
Charles, the brother of Lothaire, on condition 
of yielding homage to him for it : after this 
partition of Lorrain, the king made ſeveral ef- 
forts to recover it, with ſome ſucceſs : but loſt 
the advantages he had gained, by a treaty, in 
which he yielded that province to the emperor, 
on condition of holding it as a fief of the crown - 
of France. This treaty was concluded in 980, 
and in 986, Lothaire died, as is ſuppoſed, of 
poiſon adminiſtred to him by his wife Emma, 
daughter of Lothaire, king of Italy, in the 
forty- ſixth year of his age, and the thirty-ſe- 
cond pf his reign, * a ſon named Lewis, 
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whom he had aſſociated with him in the 
throne. | | | 


Lewis, ſurnamed the Slothful, the ſon of 
Lothaire and of Emma, ſucceeded to the crown 
at the age of twenty years, by the title of Lew- 
is V. He married Blanche, the daughter of a 
lord of Aquitaine, and reigned but one year ; 
having been poiſoned, as it is believed, in the 
ſame manner his father was, by the queen his 
wife, who ſeems to have hated her huſband, 
and at one time parted with him, in order to 
return to Aquitaine. His uncle Charles, duke 
of Lorrain, ſhould by the right of ſucceſſion 
have come to the crown ; but Hugh Capet 
ſeizing it, this proved the laſt monarch of the 
Carlovinian race, who had poſſeſſed the throne 
of France two hundred and thirty- ſix years. 


Hugh Capet, duke of France, the great 
grandion of Robert the Strong, and the founder 
of the third race of kings, called the Capetine 


race, mounted the throne at the age of forty- 
five years, and was crowned at Rheims, on the 


3d of July, 987 ; and the year following had 
is ſon Robert crowned at Orleans, in order to 
ſecure the ſucceſſion to him. Charles, duke of 
Lorrain, determining to maintain his title to 
the crown, ſurprized Laon, and afterwards be- 
came maſter of Rheims: but Hugh, entering 
into an intrigue with the biſhop of Laon, by 
the aſhſtance of that perfidious prelate, took the 
place, aud made Charles priſoner, together with 


his confort, and Arnold, archb: ſhop of Rheims, 


natural 


* 
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natural ſon of king Lothaire, who had betrayed 
that city to Charles. This put an end to the 
diſpute : for all who had hitherto adhered to 
Charles, readily ſubmitted, and did homage to 
the kings Hugh and Robert. As for the un- 
fortunate duke of Lorrain, he was ſent to Or- 
leans, and cloſely confined, as long as he lived, 
together with his dutcheſs. His ſon enjoyed 
the dutchy of Lorrain, but died without iſſoe 
male; and in him, as is generally believed, the 
male line of Charlemagne became extinct. 


Under this reign, Paris became the ſeat of 
overnment, and the capital of the monarchy, 
in virtue of its being the place of the king's re- 
ſidence, and the principal city of his hereditary 
eſtates. The government of this monarch was 
exactly ſuited to the ſituation of his affairs: he 
conducted all things with order and circum- 
ſpection, and had the ſingular honour, not on- 
ly of eſtabliſhing a new family, but a new go- 
vernment, without any remarkable circumſtance 
of violence or bloodſhed, He died on the 24th 
of October, in the year 997, in the fifty-ſe- | 
venth year of his age, and the eighth of his 
reigns and was buried in the abbey of St. 
enis. 1 0 /f . 


Robert, at the death of his father, was in the 
twenty-ſeventh year of his age. and poſſeſſed, 
in a very high degree of perfection, all the 
graces of body and mind, which rendered him 
univerſally beloved. Henry, duke of Burgun- 
dy, brother to Hugh Capet, and uncle to king 
5 1.22 Robert, 
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and was buried at St. Denis. 


E 
Robert, dying without legitimate iſſue. in 10071, 
bequeathed his dutchy to the king, but before 
he could enter into poſſeſſion, there ſtarted up 
two claimants, The firſt of theſe was Eudes, 
natural ſon to the deceaſed duke; the other was 
William Otho, count of Burgundy, ſon of the 
dutcheſs dowager of Burgundy, by her firſt huſ- 


band, who pretended” to be adopted by duke 


Henry. This war laſted for ſeveral years, but 
at laſt the king reduced the country, with Which 
he thought fit to inveſt his ſecond ſon Henry. 


Robert, in 1026, having loſt his eldeſt ſon 


Hugh, whom he cauſed to be crowned king, 
in 1017, aſſociated his eldeſt ſurviving ſon 
Henry in the throne, much againſt the anclina- 
tion of his queen Conftantia, Who wanted to | 
prefer his youngeſt ſon Robert. At length, 
after refuſing the crown of the empire, and the 
kingdom of Italy, king Robert died at Melun, 
the 0th of July, 103 1, in the ſixtieth year of 
his age, and the thirty-third year of his reign, 


” 


Henry, who had been crowned at Rheims in 
his father's life-time, was about twenty-ſeven 
years of age when he mounted the throne, and, 
with all the vigour of a young man, poſſeſſed 
the ſagacity and prudence of one more advanced 


| In years, which ſecured®him from having the 


crown torn- off his head. His mother, -who 
mortally hated him, and Who was reſolved al- 
ways to govern, excited -a rebellion ap 
him, in which ſhe was ſupperted* by Eudes, 
2 | | count 
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count. of Champagne, and Baldwin, count of 
Flanders, Robert, furnamed the Devil, duke 
of Normandy, aſſiſted Henry, who beat the 
count of Champagne in three ſucceſſive battles, 
and was very near taking him priſoner. At 
length things were compromiſed with the queen 
dowager, who died the year following of vexa- 
tion, and prince Robert, to whom the king 
gave the dutchy of Burgundy, and from whom 
proceeded the firſt race of the dukes of Burgun- 
dy of the blood royal ; and to acknowledge his 
obligations. to the duke of Normandy, ry 
confers on him the towns of Giſors, Chaumont, 
| Pontoile, and the whole diſtrict of Vexin. 


In the mean time, a bloody war broke out in 
France, occaſioned by the ſucceſſion to the king- 
dom of Burgundy, which conſiſted of a conſi- 
derable part of Provence, of all Dauphine, rhe 
provinces of Lyonnois, La Breſſe, and Bugey, 
with the remaining part of the country, extend- 
ing as far as Mount St, Claude. This was 
called the ſecond kingdom of Burgundy, and 
ended by the death of Rodolphus III. who died 
without iflue in 1033, having bequeathed his 
dominions to the emperor Conrad II. ſurnamed 

the Salic. Conrad annexed as much of this 

kingdom as was in his power to the empire, 

the remaining Pare were diſmembered, but 
from the ruins of this kin were formed the 
countries of Provence, Burgundy, Vienngis, 
and Savoy. Upon the death of Rodolphus, 
Eudes, count of Champagne, looking upon 
himſelf as the e eir of the kl gdom 
CE FF Poa * 0 


of Burgundy, from his being the nephew of the 
late king, by his ſiſter -Berthra;” who, after the 
deceaſe of this count's father, eſpouſed Robert, 
duke of France, immediately made an irruption 
into the kingdom of Burgundy, and obtained 
poſſeſſion of a great part of it: but the emperor 


_ <quickly diſpoſſeſſed him, upon which Eudes at- 


tacked the country of Lorrain, and made him 


ſelf maſter of Bar, but was killed in an engage- 


ment by the duke of Lorrain, in the year 1037; 
and thus the emperor was releaſed from any fur. 
ther diſturbances, on account of theſe preten- 


In 1040, Eudes, the king's youngeſt bro- 
ther, took up arms againſt Henry, and was ſup- 
ported by Stephen and Thibaud, ſons of the 
count of Champagne: but the king, having 
routed their forces, took Eudes priſoner, and 
ſent him to Orleans, where he was confined for 


about three years. Thibaud and Stephen were 


diſpoſſeſſed of great part of their lands, and Ga- 
Jeran, count of Meulan, having joined them, 
forfeited his country, which was confiſcated to 
the king's uſe, and united to the crown. 


William the Baſtard; natural fon of Robert 
the Devil, who died in the year 1035, in his 
return from the Holy Land, whither he had 
gonè a pilgrimage, ſucceeded his father in the 
dutchy of Normandy, while yet a minor; ſoon 
after which, diſputes aroſe in that country about 
the ſucceſſion; and ſeveral lords, deſcendants of 
the dukes of ann, ſet up 1 
2 ä Atltles 
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titles to the dutchy. King Henry, at the be. 
ginning of theſe. commotions, had not deter- 
mined which ſide to declare för: he was inclin- 
ed to avail himſelf of the diviſions in Norman-" 
dy: but was reſtrained n which he 
had made to Robert, before he ſet out for the 
Holy Land, to ſupport his fon in the ſucceſſion; 
he reſolved at laſt, to march with a conſidera- 
ble army, to the aſſiſtance of the young duke; 
and, in conjunction with his forces, engaged 
the malecontent lords at Val des Dunes, where, 
expoſing his perſon more than was neceſſary, he 
was beaten from his horſe, and very near being 
killed. At length, after an obſtinate diſpute, 
the malecontents were totally routed in 1046; 
and to this victory duke William ſtood indebted 
for the poſſeſſion of his dominions. 
The king; ſoon growing jealous of the encrea- 
ſing power of the young duke, and having ſome 
diſputes with Geoffrey Martel, count of Anjou, 
in which the duke took part on his behalf, ſoon' 
compromiſed his ſhare of the quarrel, and left 
the count and duke, who, had great animoſity. 
againſt each other, to decide it. Aﬀerwarde 
when new troubles. aroſe in Normandy, and 
WAliam'd'Arques, count de Toulouſe, ſon. 
duke Richard the ſecond,” and couſin of Robert 
the Devil, ſet up his title to the dukedom, the 
king favoured the malecontents at firft priyate- 
ly; and at length invaded Normandy in their 
favour, in which enterprize however his forces 
received a very ſevere check; and the duke tri- 
um phed over thoſe; as he had done over his for- 
| mer 
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mer enemies: for in 1054, the king having in 


vaded Normandy with two powerful armies, one 


commanded by himſelf, and the other by his 
brother Eudes, whom he had releaſed out of pri- 
ſon, the army commanded by the king was har- 
raſſed and overcome by repeated difadvantages ; 
and his brother's army totally defeated, which 
obliged Henry to conclude a peace upon ſuck 


terms as were agreeable to the duke. 


In 1059, the king finding his health decay, 


and judging it expedient to provide as well for 


the ſecurity of his kingdom as for that of his fa- 
mily, cauſed his ſon Philip, then about ſeven 


years of age, to be crowned at Rheims; ap- 


inted his own brother-in-law, Baldwin, count 
of Flanders, his guardian; and on the 4th of 
April, 1060, departed this life in the fifty-fifth 


year of his age, and the thirtieth of his reign, 


and was buried at St. Denis. According to 
ſome writers, the king died by taking a doſe of 
pliyfic, and drinking after it, contrary to the ex- 
preſs direction of his phyfician : but others in- 
cline to think, that the phyſician, under the 
name of a medicine, adminiſtered poiſon. 


Baldwin, the young king's guardian, having 
continued to diſcharge his truſt with great ho- 


nour, died in 1067 ; and, in 1073, king Phi- 


lip was beaten in the neighbourhood of St. 


Omer, by Robert, the younger ſon of Bald- 
win, who ſeized Flanders, in prejudice to his 


nephews, the ſons of his elder brother, who 
was ſlain in this war. Not long afterwards, 


- 
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Philip engaged in a war with William, duke of 
Normandy, who was now king of England, 
in which he met with ſome ſucceſs, and after- 
wards entered into intrigues with Robert, the 
eldeſt ſon of William, who revolted againſt kim. 
In 1091, Philip, havin rao eg his Wife 


Bertha, by whom he had ſeveral children, mar- 
ried Bertrada of Montfort, whom he enticed a- 
way from her huſband, Foulk Rechin, count of 
Anjou, for which he was excommunicated by 

the pope, in 1094. Upon the death of Bertha, 
he flattered himſelf that the pope would approve 
of his marriage with Bertrada; but he was ex- 
communicated once more in 1095, by the coun» 

cl of Clermont. Y 5 


| "I he's year 1100, Philip was excommunica- 
ted anew in the council of Poitiers, but obtain- 
ed abſolution, ſome time afterwards, upon a 
. of breaking off all connections with 
ertrada, who, having taken the veil as a nun 
of Fontevrault, "died-aboax the 'year.1107, In 
the'year 110g, Philip aſſociated Lewis his ſor 
and heir apparent with him in the government, 
and died at Melun, on the 29th. of July 1 . 
in- tlie fifty- ſeventh year of his age, and the fif 
4 5 of his reign, and was bard. by his own 
dere 3 in the abby Lek St. Benedict o on the Loire. 
„eig VI. — Allo Lewis 17 Groſs, Was 
abut 30 years old at the death of. his father; 
and, at the beg innirg of his reipn, met With 
many diffeolties, Fri che türbuleng peß 1 aviour 
of ſeveral of the nobility, who Were e * 
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and ſupported in their rebellion, by Henry J. 
of England, in order that he might have no- 
thing to fear for his dutchy of Normandy. This 
conduct upon the part of the king of England, 
produced a war between Lewis and Henry, which 
was remarkable for a great number of battles ; 
the vaſſals joining with either party, according 
as it ſuiced ther intereſts : and which was ter- 


-minated by a treaty in 1114, when Henry a- 


greed to do homage to king Lewis for his dut- 
chy of Normandy. 


In 1116, Lewis the Groſs; having undertaken 
to protect William Crito, the ſon of Robert, 
duke of Normandy, whom the king of Eng- 
land kept in confinement, and to * him to 
the dutchy of Normandy, of which Henry un- 
juſtly deprived his father, became engaged in a 


new war with the king of England, by whom 


he was defeated at Brenneville, in 1119. 


Lewis the Grofs, Rill continuing to ſupport 


the intereſt of William Crito, in Normandy, 


Henry of England excited the emperor Henry 
V. againſt the French king; and the emperor, 
having made preparations for war, invaded 
Champagne in the year 1121, under pretence of 
Tevenging an affront, which it was reported he 
had received in the council of Rheims, where he 
had been excommunicated. Upon this inva- 


ion, the king aſſembling all his vaſſals, and 


even the clergy marching out to battle, raiſed an 


army of 200,000 men, which great force ſo 


alarmed the emperor, that he abandoned ox, de- 
1 | MN 5 En, 
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fign, and, diſmiſſing an army he had raiſed in 
Lorrain, retired into the heart of his own do- 
minions. | a 


Charles, earl of Flanders, having been aſ- 
ſaſſinated by ſome diſcontented ſubjects, Lewis 
entered that country in 1127, with a ſmall ar- 
my; and having ſurpriſed the offenders, and 
puniſhed them as they deſerved, adjudged this 
country, vacant in failure of iſſue, to William 
Crito, ſon of Robert, duke of Normandy, and 
nephew of Henry I. of England, who ſtill af- 
ſumed the title of duke of Normandy, and was 
killed in 1129, in a battle with Thierry of Al- 
ſace, ſupported by Henry. About the ſame time 
the king thought fit to place the crown upon 
the head of his eldeſt ſon Philip, which was ac- 
cordingly done at Rheims with all the uſual ſo. 
lemnities ; but that young prince having been 
killed by a fall from his horſe, in 1131, Lewis, 
the ſecond ſon of Lewis the Groſs, was crowned 
at Rheims, in about a month after the death of 
his elder brother, by Pope Innocent II. and on 
the iſt of Auguft 1137, Lewis the Groſs died at 
Paris, in the Goth year of his age, and the zoth 
year of his reign, and was buried at St. Denis. 


Lewis VII. ſurnamed the Voung, at the time 
of his father's demiſe, was 18 years of age; and 
had the like troubles to encounter that diſturbed 
the beginning of his father's reign. His mar- 
nage with Eleanor, daughter and heireſs of Wil. 
liam, duke of Aquitaine, rendered him very 
powerful; yet the nobles, who A 

| | their 
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their, pride had been ſo well humbled by Lewis 
the Groſs, began, to be tumultuous, at the in- 
ſtigation of Thibaud, count of Champagne, 
brother to Stephen, king of England, who had 
alſo fomented diſputes between the king and the 
court of Rome. Pope Innocent II. notwithſtand- 
ing the king had raiſed him to the pontificate, 
ſeized his demeſnes, which were put under an in- 
terdict, on account of the archbiſhopric of Bour- 
ges, where Pope Innocent ſupported the perſon 
elected by the chapter, though the King, in vir; 
tue of his royal prerogative, had oppoſed this 
election. This ſo provoked Lewis, that, in an 
expedition to Champagne, he put the inhabi- 
tants of Vitri in Pertois to the ſword, and ſct 


the town on fire, in 1143. 
Id order to expiate this crime, the king was 
erſuaded by St. Bernard to undertake a cruſade 

in perſon, the motive to which was the taking 

of Edeſſa by Noradin, Who threatened to fall 
upon the ſeveral conqueſts made hy the Chriſti- 
ans in the Holy Land. In 1147, the king {et 


4 


out with, Eleanor his queep, and an army of 
fourſcore thouſand men. _ Conrad, duke of Swa- 
bis, Who had been elected emperor, ſet out 
with a conſiderable army upon the ſame expedi- 
tion: but through ihe treachery, of the Greeks, 
he was FONG b, the Turks and the king 
was ſoon after beaten by the Saracens. ., The 
European Chrifians laid fiege to Damaſcus, but 
were obliged to raiſc.it, as it is ſaid, by the 
treachery of the Chriſtians, of, Syria, -./_.. , i; 


* 
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In 1 149. Robert, count of Dreux, the kin 5 


brother, returning from ſeruſalem before Lewis, 


endeavoured to create diſturbances, by imputing 
the bad ſucceſs of the cruſade to the ignorance 


of the king, and repreſenting him as incapable 


of the management of public Affairs, with a view 
to ſeize the adminiſtration, and, as ſame be- 
lieve, to uſurp the throne: but the abbot Su- 
ger, who was left regent of France, in conj unc- 
tion with Roaul, count of  Vermandois, the. 
king's brother- in- la, who married queen Elea 
nor's ſiſter, having aſſembled the ſtates of the 
kingdom, and pope Eugenius III. having ſent 
letters to the French clergy, the public tran- 
quility was preſerved. The king embarking at 
one of the ports in Syria, arrived ſafely at Ca- 
labria, and taking Rome in his way, that he 
might confer with the pope, came at length, 
after this diſaſtrous expedition, into his own do- 
minions, in the year 1149. „ 


Lewis the Voung, ſoon after his arrival from 
the cruſade, took a reſolution to repudiate Elea- 
nor his queen, upon ſuſpicion of her having had 
an intrigue in Syria with his uncle the prince of, 


Antioch,” and with a young Turk, named Sa- 


ladin : under pretence of conſanguinity, be ob. 
tained a divorce, and reſtored to her Guienne 
and Poitou, the dominions he had acquired. by, 
their marriage. This ſtep, ſo prejudicial to the 
fate, was oppoſed by abbot Suger, with ſuch; 
a force of argument, that it was not put in exe- 
cution till after that miniſter's death; and, as 
he had foretold, Eleanor, in about fix weeks 
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after her divorce, married again to Henry, count 
of Anjou, and duke of Normandy, next heir to 
the crown of England, to which he ſucceeded by 
the name of Henry II. and upon this marriage 
Henry was duke of Normandy and Aquitaine, 
and count of Anjou, Poitou, Touraine, and 
Maine; ſo that he was at leaſt as RATES? in 

France as the king himſelf. 


3 11 Lewis married Conſtantia, daugh- 
ter of MLS king « of Caſtile ; and ſoon after 
made a pilgrimage to the tomb of St. James at 
Compoſtella. In 1156, a war broke out be- 
tween France and England, occaſioned by 2 
claim. which Henry II. of England laid to the 

county of Toulouſe, in right of Eleanor his wife, 
as not having been given, but mortgaged only, 
by a duke of Aquitaine, to the anceſtor of him 
' who was then count: he offered therefore the 
fum that he ſuppoſed: to be due; and that be- 
ing refuſed, marched with a great army, and 
blocked up Toulouſe: but thought fit to raiſe 
the ſiege. This however did not put an end to 
the war, which continued two years longer, and 
then ended i in a peace. In 1 167, Geoffrey, ſon | 
of Henry, married Conſtantia, daughter of Co- 
nan, count of Britany, who brought | him the 
whole province for her dower, which Henry f ſeiz- 
ed in name of his ſen. In 1169, a Peace was 
concluded between Lewis and Henry, one of the 
conditions of which was, that the king 6FEng- 
land's fon, Henry, ſhould marry Margaret, the 
daughter of the French king. In 1 177 4 war 
with 2 broke out anew, and Was 900 
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ded by a promiſe of marriage between Richard, 
the ſecond ſon of Henry, and Alice, the ſecond 
daughter of Lewis the Young, upon her com- 
ing to age. £ T 


In 1179, the king paid a viſit of devotion to 
the tomb of St. Thomas a Becket of Canterbury; 
oa his return he had his fon crowned at Rheims; 
and adjudged the privilege of performing that 
ceremony to the Archiepiſcopal See of Rheims, 
becauſe it was then filled by his brother-in-law, 


terwards, Lewis died, upon the 8th of Septem- 


„ 


? 


Philip 


to the crown, in ſpite of Philip, count of Flan- 
ders; and finding his ſubjects complain londly 
of the Jews, Who had got poſſeſſion of one third 
of the lands in his dominions; and as on the 
one hand, he diſcovered they had exerciſed the 
moſt oppreſſive uſury, and on the other, by chu- 
fing proper patrons, were powerfully ſupported 
M 2 by 
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by the nobility, he obliged them to quit his ter- 
ritories, allowing them to carry away their per- 
ſonal eſtates: this chagrined the nobility, whoſe 
outrages and depredations he ſeverely checked. 


In 1185, Richard, the ſecond ſon of Henry, 
king of England, made war upon the count of 
Toulouſe, having ſome pretenſions to that pro- 
vince as duke of Aquitaine. Philip defended 
his vaſſal; and in 1186, waged war againſt the 
king of England, to recover ſuch towns in the 
Vexin, as had been given in dower to his fiſter 

Margaret, upon her marriage with Henry, el. 
deſt ſon of the king of England, who died ſome- 
time before this without iſſue. Prince Richard 
being now next heir to the crown, by the death 
of Henry, joined with Philip againft his father, 
becauſe he refuſed te let him be crowned in his 
own life time, ' in the manner he had indulged 
his elder brother Henry, and likewiſe hindered 
him from marrying Alice, Philip's other fifter, 
ro whom he had been affianced, and of whom it 
is thought Henry himſelf was enamoured. 


Philip, in conjunction with prince Richard, 
took the town of Mons, the reduction of which 
Was ſoon after followed by a peace, and that by 
the death of Henry II. upon which Richard 
mounted the throne of England. In 1189, the 
two kings of France and England went upon 2 
cruſade to the Holy Land; but quarrelling 
there, loſt ſight of the chief object of the cru- 
ſade, upon Which the king of France returned 
the year following to own don: inions; and, in 
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1192, ſeized upon part of "Normandy, in the 
abſence of Richard; and by his marriage with 
Iabella, daughter of Baldwin, count of Flan- 
ders and Hainault, reunited the county of Ar- 
tois to the crown. e 


In the year 1200, Philip entered upon a war 
with John, king of England, ſeized upon Nor- 
mandy, and annexed it to the crown of France, 
about 300 years after its firſt ſeparation : he alſo 
reduced Teuraine, Anjou, Maine, and all the 
territories belonging to the king of England, in 
France, except Guienne. The pope having 
depoſed king John, and given his crown to the 
king of France, Lewis made preparations for in- 
vading England, and ſeized Flanders, the count 
of that country being the only French vaſlal that 
oppoſed this war. In the mean time, a large 
fleet from England, joining a fleet belonging to 
the earl, of Flanders, ſurprized and entirely de- 
ſtroyed the French fleet; for which Philip, in 
1214, had his revenge at the battle of Bouvines, 

| where with 50,000 men, he obtained a com- 
pleat victory, though not without great danger 
of his lite, over the pkrel Otho, and his al- 
hes the king of England, the courts of. Flan- 
ders, Bologne, Toulouſe, and others,” being a. 
moſt powerful confederacy, and commanding an, 
army of no leſs than an hundred and fifty thou- 
fand men. The king, falling ill of a fever at 
Mantes, died on the 14th of July, 1223, in 
the fifty-ninth year of his age, and the forty- 
fourth of his reign, and was interred at St. Pe- 
nis. He is allowed to have been the greateft 
Rs NM 3 monarch 
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monarch that reigned in France from the time 
of Charlemagne, 855 


Lewis VIII. ſurnamed the Lion, ſucceeded 
his father Philip Auguſ us, at the age of 36 years, 
and was crowned at Rheims the 6th of Auguſt, 
1223. Henry III. of England, inſtead of com- 
ing. in perſon, or ſending any to repreſent 
him at this ſolemnity, demanded the reſtitution 
of Normandy. The king of France refuſed the 
demand; and being ſenſible that as ſoon as the 
truce between him and the king of England ex- 
pired, the Engliſh would renew the war, he en- 
tered into a treaty with the emperor Frederic, 
and ſeveral lords, who might have joined with 
the king of England, Then putting himſelf at 
the head of a numerous army, he determined to 
drive the Engliſh out of France, and diſpoſſeſ- 
ſed Henry 0 all his French tet ritories, except 
Gaſcony and Bourdeaux : but inſtead of purſu- 
ing his conqueſts, he ſuffered himſelf to be per- 
ſuaded by the pope, to make war againſt the 
Albigenfes, and died upon the 8th of Novem- 
ber, 1226, at the ſiege of Avignon, and was in- 
terred at St. Denis. 8 | 


Lewis IX. afterwards ſurnamed St. Lewis, at 
the age of 12 years, ſucceeded his father under 
the tutelage of his mother Blanche, the queen 
dowager, who had the united power of guardian 
and regent, and who during the whole of her 
regency was employed in ſubduing a conſede- 
' racy of the barons and princes againſt her. The 
count of Toulouſe, who had ſupported the Al- 

A N bigenſes, 
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bigenſes, ſubmitted himſelf to the king, about 
the beginning of this reign, and concluded a 
treaty with Lewis, by which he ſtipulated to 
give his daughter in marriage to Alphonſus, the 
:1ng's brother, and, in 85 4 of iſſue by this 
marriage, to ſuffer the county of Toulouſe to 
rerert to the crown, which accordingly hap- 
pened. "LAS | 7 


About the ſame time Thibaud, count of 


Champagne, after having been detached from 
the confederacy by the queen, engaged again 
with the malecontents, and agreed upon a trea- 
ty of marriage with a daughter of the count of 
Britany. The queen, getting early intelli- 
Fence of this treaty, broke oſf the match, and 

rought him over a ſecond time from the re- 
bels, who, to puniſh; him for his inconſtancy. 
aſſerted the rights of his couſin Alice, queen of 


Cyprus, to Champagne, by invading his terci- | 


tories. Upon this the king marched to the aſ- 
fiſtance of Thibaud, and having obliged the 
rebels to lay down their arms, accommodated 
matters between Alice and the count of Cham- 
pagne, by means of a ſum of money, which he 
to him great part of his territories. The 
count of Britany, perſiſting in his revolt, had 
Toure to the king of England for afliſtance, 

that monarch refuſing to relieve him, and 
being hard preſſed by the king's forces, he ſub- 
matted himfelf before Lewis, with a rope abaut 
his neck. | . | ; 

| n 
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advanced Alice, and for which Thibaud ceded _ 
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18.1238, Thibaud, count of Champagne, 
defired to revoke the renunciation which he 
made to the king; but no attention having 
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been paid to his 5 5 out upon a cru- 
ſade, at the head of ſeveral French lords, Who, 

ſo long ag they remained abroad, the kingdom 

enjoyed a ftate of tranquility ; but upon their 
return from Syria, began to cabal afreſh; and 
to take all the meaſures. they could deviſe for 

exciting a new civil war. At the head of this 
confederacy was the count de la March; the 
count of Toulouſe was of the faction, and the 
king of England was the power chiefly depend- 
ed upon. King Lewis, after trying all means 
to quiet the minds of the malecontents; to no 
purpoſe, at length aſſembled a great army, and 
having beaten the confedetates in two different 
engagements, compelled the count de la March 
to ſue for peace, and concluded a truce with 
the king of England. n 


$ 
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St. Lewis, having _ a new Cru- 
Fade, embarked for the Holy Land in 1248, 
and was attended in this expedition by his three 
brothers, Robert, at Artois, Alphonſus, 
count of Poitiers, and Charles, count of An- 
jou, together with the counts of Burgundy, 
Flanders, de la March, and ſeveral Others, 
leaving queen Blanche regent of the kingdom. 
In 1249, died Raymond VII. count ef Tou- 
louſe, who was ſucceeded by his daughter Jane, 
wife of Alphonſus, count of Poitiers, the King's 
brother. The king, in the mean time, having 
landed with his army in the iſle of Cyprus, 
i made 
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wade a deſcent upon Egypt, and took the city 
Damietta, from whence advancing towards 
Cairo, his'army was ſurrounded, beaten, and 
at length taken priſoners by the infidels : the 
king and his two brothers, Alphonſus and 
Charles, who, with the reſt of the officers in 
his retinue, performed prodigies of valour, were 
among the priſoners ; and the count of Artois - 
was killed in the engagement. Lewis, at 
length, entering into a negociation with the 
Saracens, reſtored the city of Damietta, and 

aid 400, ooo I. for his ranſom ; and then em- 
barking on board ſome Genceſe gallies, with 
his queen, two brothers, and about 6000 men, 
deing about the ſixth part of the forces he 
brought in to Egypt, landed in Syria. 


In the mean time, the queen regent preſſed 
the king to return to France, where his con- 
cerns required his preſence: but notwithſtandG- 
ing her remonſtrances, he continued four years 
longer in Paleſtine, with a view jo fepair the 
forttfications of Czfarea Philippi, Joppa, Acra 
and Sidon. At length, in 1252, upon the 
death of his mother, queen Blanche, he took 4 
reſolution of returning into France; and arrived 
at Paris about the beginning of September, 
1254, when Henry III. of England viſited him. 
In 1263, Charles, count of Anjou, the king's. 
brother, was declared king of the Two Sieilies 
by the ; and paſling over into Italy, de- 
feated Mainfroi and Conradine, by which vic». 
— he acquired the poſſeſſion of the Two Sici- 
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In the mean time, the king laboured with 
inceſſant diligence, to correct abuſes, to pacify 
diſputes of every kind, and promote peace 
throughout his kingdom. He concluded a 
treaty with the king of Arragon, and, not long 
after, with the king of England, to whom he 
yielded ſeveral provinces, in conſideration that 
himſelf, and his ſon, prince Edward, renounced 
all their pretenſions to Normandy, Anjou, 
Maine, Touraine, and Poitou; and his eldeſt 
ſon and heir, prince Lewis, dying in 1263, he 
concluded a match for prince Philip, who was 
now become the eldeſt, with the princeſs of 
Arragon, who had been intended for his bro- 
ther. All theſe regulations were, in a great 
meaſure, With a view to a new cruſade, which, 
| after his brother was ſettled in Sicily, the king 
1 undertook : in this expedition he was attend 
| by his three ſons, his nephew, the count of 
Artois, and moſt of the lords of his court; and 
embarking in July, 1270, directed his courſe 
N for Africa; and landing on the coaſt of Bar- 
3 bary, made himſelf maſter of Carthage, and 


I prepared for the ſiege of Tunis: but the plague, 
= infecting his army, of which many 13” Ba. of 


_ diſtinction, and multitudes of private men died, 
at length the king himſelf was carried off on 
the 25th of Auguſt, in the fifty-ſixth year of 
his age, and forty- fourth year of his reign. | 


3 Philip III. who was in the twenty-ſixth year 
Fol of his age immediately on his father's demiſe, | 


aNumed the title and fate 'of a king; and his, 
uncle, the king of Sicily, arriving with a fleet 
| 5 aud 


TI 
and army, he a enabled to keep the eld 
againſt the Moors; and put ſo good a face on 
things, that he received in Afric the ſurname 
of the Hardy, which, from his ſubſequent con- 
duct in Europe, he would ſcarcely have attained. 
Philip, having defeated the king of Tunis in x 


| two or three engagements, at 5 577 concluded 
a treaty with the infidels, and returned to 
France. Thibaud, count of Champagne and 
king of Navarre, and Alphonſus, count af 
Poitsu, died in the paſſage. Alphonſus being 
alſo count of Toulouſe, and he and his wife 9. 
ing without iſſue, that county reverted to 
crown. 


Philip, after the telebriiios' of his father” 8 
funeral at St. Denis, and the ceremony of his 
own coronation, compelled the count de Foix 
to ſurrender at diſcretion ; and, in 1273, mar- 
ried his eldeſt ſon, Philip, to the heireſs of Na- 
varre: he choſe for his own conſort, Mary, 
daughter of the duke of Brabant, and received 5 
the homage of Edward I. king of England, for 
the lands which he held in France, after putting | 
him in . poſſeſſion, of the county of Apendgis, | 
which ad reverted to the crown wel. g to 
treat 5 In 1254, Plillip declared war, upon 
Alp onſo, "King of Caſtile, who had, choſen. his 
ſecond. fon for His ſucceſſor, in prez1 Judice, of the 
children of E erdinand Kt la Cerda, His eldeſt 
ſon, by Blanche, the ſiſter of king Philip, and 
e ML. 4 Lenaifin i obe Ste⸗ 
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Tube ſeverity of the king of Naples having 
rendered him and his family odious to a great 
part of his ſubjects, and the inſolence and de. 
uchery of the French troops in Sicily having 
excited an irreconcileable averſion to the whole 
nation, there followed a general maſſacre of all 
the French, ſubject to the king of Naples in Si. 
cily, on the evening of Eaſter Sunday, in the 
year 1282, ſo famous to all poſterity, by the 
name of the Sicilian Veſpers, It was concerted 
by Peter, king of Arragon, who ſoon afterward: 
ſeized upon the iſland, ' which produced a war 
in Sicily between him and Charles, king of 
Naples. The pope, being in he intereſt of 
-Charles, excammunicated the king of Arragon, 
and gave his dominions to Charles de'Valois, 
ſon of Philip, king of France, who furniſhed 
his uncle Charles with a fleet and forces for the 
recovery of his dominions, and putting himſelt 
at the head of a numerous army, with an intent 
to ſet his ſon upon the throne of Arragon, in- 
vaded Catalonia, and took, Gironne, at which 
place the king of Arragon was killed. 


'. Charles, king of Naples, had left his ſon of 
the ſame name, who, from an accident that 
befel him, was ſurnamed Charles the Lame, in 
Sicily, with ſtrict orders to act on the defenſive, 
and riſk nothing till his arrival with the ſuc⸗ 
cours that he was emharking at Marſeilles: but 
the young prince, N by the Arragoneſe 
fleet, having broke through his father's inſtruc: 
tions, was defeated and taken priſoner, which, 
though the king his father at firſt ſupported 
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with conſtancy, yet ſoon afterwards broke his 
| beart. The fleet of Arragon, fluſhed with the 
victory obtained over Charles, attacked the 
French fleet, conſiſting of three hundred fail, 
and took, ſunk, or deſtroyed, almoſt every one 
of them, which was not a greater loſs in atfelf, 
than fatal in its conſequences ; ſince having on 
board the greateſt part of the proviſions with” - 
which the army ſhould have been ſupplied, the 
troops were grievouſly diſtreſſed ; and the king 
taking this reverſe of fortune to heart, fell ſick, 
and died at Perpignan, about the middle of 
September, 1285, in the forty- firſt year of his 
age, and ſixteenth of his reign, and was in- 
terred at St. Denis. 23A, bk © ne AE ORR 
Philip IV. ſurnamed the Fair, was ſeventeen” 
years of age when he ſucceeded his father, and 
was crowned-at Rheims the 6th of January, to- 
gether with his conſort Jane, queen of Navarre 
in her own right, and by whom he became alſo” 
poſſeſſed of the counties of Champagne and Brie. 
Edward I. king of England, having performed 
homage to the king of France for Aquitaine, 
and promiſed his daughter in marriage to Al- 
phonſo, king of Arragon; obtained of that 
prince, and his brother James, king of Sicily, 
the liberty of Charles the Lame, on condition 
of renouneing his pretenſions to Sicily, and 
prevailing oa the count de Valois to relinquiſn 
his pretenſions to the kingdom of Ar * 
but when Charles was releaſed, inſtead of ful- 
filling his promiſe with the king of Arragon, 
ie went to Italy, where ſiding with the Guelfs 
| $44.84 : ; N | ; againſt 
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againſt the Gibellines, he was crownedꝭ king of 
the Two Sicilies by the pope; and after de- 
feating the king of Arragon, he concluded a 
treaty with that prince for ſive years. 


In 1292, a war broke out between France 
and England, from the ſeizing of ſome Norman 
veſſels by the Engliſh, for which Edward I. re- 
fuſed to make reſtitution. In confequence of 
this refuſal, he was ſummoned to the court of 
Peers, in order to anſwer the charge of. treaſon. 
againſt his ſovereign lord the king. Edward, 
refuſing to appear, was declared guilty of trea- 
Ion, and the dutchy of Guienne confiſcated to 
the king's uſe. In 1296, a truce for two years 
was agreed upon between France and England: 
it was alſo agreed, that the king of France 
mould give his. ſiſter Margaret in marriage to 
Edward I. and his daughter Iſabel to prince 
Edward, together with Guienne for her dower, 
on condition of holding it by the ſame tenure 
is predeceſſors had done. ? 


In- 1299, Philip, by means ok his, brother, 
the count de Valois, ſubdued all Flanders; 
but refuſing. to abide by the treaty agreed upon 
between his brother and Guy, count of Flan- 
ders, detained Guy and his two ſons priſoners; 
at which conduct Charles of Valois was ſo of- 
fended, that he retired into Italy, where he 
married the daughter of Baldwin, emperor of 
_ Conftantihople. In 1302, the French army, 

coammanded by Robert, count of Artois, was 

defeated by the Flemings at Courtray, with 17 
Ani 2 . | | 01s 
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loſs of twenty thouſand men: and the count, 
together with twenty. other great lords, were 
among the, number of the flain. In the year 
1303, broke out a famous conteſt between pope 
Boniface VIII. and Philip the Fair, who, upon 
the pope's having laid the kingdom under an 
interdict, aſſembled the three eſtates of the 
kingdom: the eſtates agreed to call a council, 
to which they might appeal againſt every thing 
that had been done by the pope, who was at 
laſt ſeized by the French partizans, and died of 
chagrin for his ill anſaggee. 


In the year 1304, Philip, having entered 
Flanders with the whole force of his dominions, 
obtained à complete victory over the Flemings, 
at Mons, in Puelle; but thought it prudent, 
notwithſtanding, to conclude A treaty with them, 
by which their earl was ſet at liberty, upon con · 
dition of doing the king homage for his coun- 
try. About the ſame time pope Benedict XI. 
having abſolved the king from the excommuni- 
cation of Boniface VIII. died, and was ſuc- 
ceeded in the pontificate by pope Clement V. 
a Frenchman, who was crowned at Lyons in 
1305, and removed the holy ſee from Rome to 
Avignon, where it continued till the year 1376, 
when Gregory XI. withdrew from thence to 
Rome. In 1312, the order of Knights Tem- 
plers was aboliſhed, in a council held at Vi- 
enne in Dauphine, after numbers of the args ms 
had been put to death; and about the 
time the county of Lyons was annexed to the 
crown by Lewis, the king's eldeſt ſon, who! 
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able to their births, was deeply affected with 
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obtained it by conqueſt from Peter of Savoy, 
archbiſhop of Lyons. | | 


In the mean time, the old quarrel with Flan. | 
ders was revived with great heat, and the king 
made preparations for war, which, however, 
were ſoon followed by a new treaty with the 
count of Flanders. The king having taken 

reat care in marrying the three princes his 
ſons, all-accompliſhed youths, in a manner ſuit- 


great ſuſpicions that aroſe of the infidelity of all 
their wives. Upon a ſtrict examination into 
this matter; Margaret, daughter to the duke of 
Burgundy, and wife of prince Lewis, and 
Blanche, the wife of Charles, count de la 
March, appeared to be guilty, and to have 
lived for ſome time in a ſcandalous commerce 
with two men of a noble family, for which they 
were ſentenced to perpetual impriſonment ; and 
their gallants, after being flayed alive, were 
drawn over a field, and then hung. upon a gib- 
bet, with an uſher, of the chamber, who had 
been privy to their amours. The vexation of 
this ſhameful affair, together with ſome diſap- 
intments, threw the king into a conſumption, 
of which he died upon the 19th of November, 
1314, in the forty-ſeventh year of his age, and 
the thirtieth of his reign, and was buried at St. 
Deals: Dor =: „ 1 


Lewis X. ſurnamed the Boiſterous, or Quar: 
relſome, whowas in the twenty-third, or twenty- 
ffth'year of his age, when he ſucceeded his fa- 
LEY Es ther, 
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ther, deferred his coronation till the year fol- 
lowing, under pretence of making the ſame ce- 
remony ſerve for himſelf and his new queen, 
EClemence, the daughter of Charles, king of 

Hungary; his firſt queen, Margaret, being 
ſtrangled in her priſon by his order, for her 
crime of adultery; Charles of Valois, the king's 
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poiſoned. © 


Upon the death of Lew-is X. his brother Phi- 


argaret of Burgundy, and of the 
kingdom of France, till Clemence of Pim 27 (7 


the Salic law; not being permitted to HR 
the king's death, the queen-dowager was deli- 
vered of a ſon, named John. This prince lived 
but eight days, and, upon his death, there aroſe 
great conteſts about the ſucceſſion, which at 
length was ſettled upon Philip the Long, who 
was crowned at Rheims, together with his wife 
Jane, the gth of January, 13 17, in the twenty- 

| N third 


third year of his age, by the name of Phi- 
—:!:!.! m EL | 
At the beginning of this reign, the kingdom 
was upon the brink of being involved in new 
troubles, which, however, were prevented by 
the firmneſs of the king, who, in the year 1320, 
concluded a peace with the Flemings, and de- 
termined upon an expedition to the Holy Land, 
from which, however, he was diſſuaded, though 
with great difficulty, by the pope, and died the 
30th. of January, 1322, in the twenty-eighth 
year of his age, and the ſixth of his reign. 


Charles IV. ſurnamed the Fair, ſucceeded 
his brother, Philip the Long, at the age of 
twenty · ſix years, and aſſumed the title of king 
of Navarre, as Philip had done, in quality of 


_ 


3 2 of their niece Jane, daughter of 


In the year 1324. a war broke out between 
Charles the Fair and Edward II. king of Eng- 
S 


% 


land,” which was ſtrangely managed on both 
| 2 : and indeed this reign, which was alſo 
Rort, affords nothing remarkable, except ſome 
fruitleſs attempts of pope John XXII. to raiſe 
Charles the Fair to the imperial throne, which 
e endeavoured to wreſt from Lewis of Bavaria. 
The king dying on the firſt of February, 1328, 
vichour ile Ade, left bis green prognaat 
which occaftoned a new regency. , 
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Upon the death of Charles the Fair, the e- 
gency. was claimed by king Edward III. of Eng- 
land, in right of his mother Iſabella, daughter 
of Philip the Fair, againſt Philip of Valois, fon 
of Charles of Valois, brother of Philip the Faw, 
to whom it was adjudged by the peers and ba- 
rons of France, and whom they acknowledged 
| king, upon the queen's being delivered of a 
daughter, named Blanche. Philip of Valois, 
ſurnamed the Fortunate, was crowned at Rheims 
upon the 2gth of May, 1328, by the name of 
Philip VI. Soon after his acceſſion to the 
crown, he reſtored the kingdom of Navarre to 
Jane, the daughter of Lewis X. aſſiſted Lewis, 
count of Flanders, in reducing the Flemings, 
whom he defeated at Caſſel, and. ſummoned, 
Edward III. to do him homage for Guienne, 
which was performed on the 6th of June, 1329. 
But Philip and Edward ſoon after both pre- 
pared for war, which broke out in 1336, and 
continued, with little interruption, apwards of 
a hundred years, The Flemings rebelling a- new 
againſt their ſovereign, declared in favour of 
Edward, notwithſtanding the treaties concluded 
with France, upon condition of his aſſuming 
the title of king of France; in which caſe they 
alledged, that, by eſpouſing his cauſe, they 
ſhould conform to the letter of their treaties. 
This revolt was promoted by the emperor Lewis 
of Bavaria, who was incenſed againſt ae: 

for marrying his eldeſt fon, prince John, du 
of Noten, to Bonne, of Luxemburg, daugh- 
ter of the king of Bohemia, who was at . 
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with that emperor. . In t | 
Tavaged Flanders, and his ſon John took Thun 
1 Eveque, upon the Schelde, and laid waſte the 
county of Hainault: but theſe. advantages did 
not make amends. for the defeat at fea, in the 


neighbourhood of Sluys, where the king's fleet, 


conſiſting of four hundred fail, with forty thou- 
ſand men on board, was deſtroyed by the Engliſh 
ſquadron. In 1346, Philip was totally defeated 


at the battle of Creſſy, and the year following, 


Edward took Calais. 
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In 1349, the county of Dauphinẽ was annexed 


* * 


to the crown, in conſequence of three treaties 
with the Dauphin, Humbert the Second, who, 
being inconſolable r the loſs of his only ſon, 
reſolved to quit the world, and take the order 


of St. Dominic, relinquiſhing his dominions in 


favour of Charles, the king's grandſon, the firſt 


of the blood- royal of France, ho bore the title 


of Dauphin. About the ſame time the king 
married Blanche, daughter of Philip, count 
d'Evreux,, and of Jane, queen of Navarre, who 
became a widow in leſs than a year, For the 


: 


king died the 22d of Auguſt, 1350, in the 
fifty-ſeventh year of his age, and twenty-third 


'., 4 Bo. 45s 14 BW. i —- 
of his reign, and was interred at St. Denis. 


Enn eb nts x W 
John ſucceeded to the throne at the age of 
thirty years, and, was crowned at Rheims the 


 'Z5th, of September. He ſullied the beginning 


of his reign With the death of the conſtable Ro- 
do)ph, count of Eu and Guines,' who was ac- 


cuſed of holding a correſpondence with the = 


\ 
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liſh, and beheaded, without obſerving the forms 
of juſtice ; which act of violence greatly alienated 
the minds of the people, and was, in part, the 
cauſe of all his misfortunes. In 1352, Charles 
de la Cerda of Spain, created conſtable after the 
execution of the count of Eu, was aſſaſſinated by 
Charles, ſurnamed the Bad, king of Navarre, 
becauſe the county of Angouleme, which the 
king of Navarre expected in dower with his 
wife, the daughter of king John, was given to 
Charles de la Cerda. 23 


In 1355, Charles the dauphin, being made 
dalee of Normandy, invited the king of Na- 
varre, with whom he entered into ſome connec- 
tions, to be preſent at his reception; that 
prince, accepting the invitation, was arreſted 
by king John, and clofely confined ; upon 
which his brother Philip revolted, and, in con- 
junction with the relations of the other lords, 
who had been maſſacred in preſence of the king 
of Navarre, at the time of arreſting” him, re- 

veſted the aid of Edward III. 3 Io his ſon 
,dward, prince of Wales, to their aſſiſtance. 
That prince having traverſed and plundered the 
country through which he marched, and defeated 
king John at the celebrated battle of Poitiers, 
took him priſoner, and brought him over to 
England. By | | 


In 1357, the king of Navarre having eſcaped 
from his , confinement, formed a project of 
mounting the throne of France ; and with this 
view took up arms againſt the dauphin, who 

| governed 
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governed the realm as the king's lientenant-ge- 
neral, during the captivity of his father. In 


of the peaſants, who, finding themſelves in a 


8 ſtarving condition, and oppreſſed by their lords, 
were wrought up to ſach a height of fury, that 


they reſolved to extirpate the whole nobility; 


And the year following the Pariſians, with Ste. 


1271 Marcel, provoſt of the merchants, at their 
head, revolted againſt the dauphin, who retired 
from Paris, where the king of Navarrè commit. 
' ted all manner of violence, but was at length 
expelled that city. Marcel, afraid of being 
pokes by the dauphin, whoſe army had inveſted 
aris, attempted to betray the place to the Eng- 
liſh ; but as he was advancing to the gate of St. 
Anthony, upon the firſt of Auguſt, about mid- 
night, John Maillard, a reſolute citizen, diſ- 
patched the traitor. with a hatchet : his death 
put a period te the rebellion, upon which the 
dauphin returned to Paris. ve Ig 


5 Tor the year 1359, the dauphin concluded 2 
peace with the king of Navarre: but the treaty 


negotiated in England for the releaſe of king 


John, had been ſo diſadvantageous to France, 
as to raiſe the indignation of the whole king- 
dom; and the ſtates, having deliberated on the 
JubjeR, refuſed to ratify it; upon which king 
Edward, returning to France, after marching 
up to the walls of Paris, retired to the neigh- 
bourhood of Chartres, where a violent ſtorm fo 
terrified his army, that he conſidered it as the 
commands of Heaven to conclude a peace; _ 
4 | | whic 


the mean time, there happened an inſurrection 
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which he ſent plenipotentiaries to the village of 
Bretigny, near Chartres, where they met the 
French miniſters upon the firſt of May, 1360, 
and concluded their conferences on the eighth; 
and, in conſequence of this treaty, king John 
I was ſet at liberty, and returned to France, 


In 1361, Philip, duke of Burgundy, dying 
at the age of fourteen, John re-annexed his 
dukedom to the crown, by right of blood, ag 
the next heir; and, in 1363, gave it to Philip 
the Hardy, his fourth ſon, who re- united the 
county and peerage of Flanders to the branch of 
Burgundy, by his marriage with Margaret, 
heireſs of the counts of Flanders, and widow of 
Philip, the laſt duke of Burgundy; and, by 
the charter of his father, was inſtituted firſt peer 
of France. After this, the king re- united the 
dukedom of Normandy, and the counties of 
Champagne and Toulouſe to the crown. In 
the mean time. James of Bourbon, count de la; 
March, was defeated and ſlain at the battle of 
Brignais, in endeavouring to diſperſe a banditti, 
called the Great Companies, who had ravaged 
France, and were , marching into. Italy; they 
onfiſted of diſbanded ſoldiers, who aſſembled 
hemſelves in a body, under a commander of 
heir own, chuſing. In 1364, king John re- 
urned to England, in order to treat for the ran- 
ſom of his ſon, the duke of Anjou, who had 
made his eſcape from England, where he had. 
been an hoſtage, Some hiſtorians attribute the 
king's return into England to an amour; but 
hatever the motive was, he died at the palace 

| ot 
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of the Savoy, in London, the eighth of April, 
1364, in the fifty-fixth year of his age, and the 
fourteenth year of his reign, and was buried at 
2 Dens.” = 5 


Charles V. ſurnamed the Wiſe, was twenty: 


ſeven years of age when he ſucceeded his father 


John, and was crowned at Rheims, with the 


queen his conſort, on the 19th-of May, 1364 
The ting of Navarre, having renewed his claim 
to the duchy of Burgundy, together with the 
counties of Champagne and Brie, was defeated 
upon the ſixth of May, by the French army, 
under the command of Bertrand du Gueſclin; 
and the captal de Buch, the commander in chief 
of the Navarre army, was taken priſoner. The 
war being renewed in Britany, the young count 
de Montfort defeated Charles de Blois in the 


battle of Auray, in which Charles was lain. 


In 1365, the count de Montfort concluded 
a treaty with the widow of Charles de Blois, 
by which he was acknowledged duke of Bri- 
tany, and as ſuch performed homage to the 
king. This was followed by another treaty, 
concluded” in the ſame year, between Charles 
V. and the king of Navarre, who was cont!- 


nued in the poſſeſſion of the county of Evreux, 
had a grant of Montpellier and its dependencies, 
with a reſerve of the ſovereignty and juriſcic- 
tion, as an indemnity for his pretenſions to 


Burgundy, Champagne and Brie, | 
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About this time, the grand companies, who 
ravaged France, and reduced the king and his 
ſubjects to the utmoſt diſtreſs, were engaged by 
Bertrand du Gueſclin, in an expedition into 


Spain, where he dethroned Peter the Cruel, 


king of Caſtile ; and by means of this expedi-, 
tion, cleared France of thoſe banditti. In 1368, 
the inhabitants of Guienne revolted againſt Ed-. 
ward Prince of Wales, who oppreſſed them with 
heavy taxes; and ſeveral lords of that country 


applying to the parliament of Paris for redreſs, 


Edward was cited to appear in this court, as a 
vaſſal to France; and upon his non- appearance, 
his poſſeſſions in France were confiſcated, which, 
occaſioned a war between the kings of France 
and England, in the courſe of which, the Eng- 


of all their acquiſitions in France, except Calais; 
and John V. duke of Britany, who had joined, 
the Engliſh, was declared. a rebel, by an arret. 


was reunited to the crown, but ſoon after re- 
covered, upon the death of Charles V. which, 


the ſeventeenth of his reign. His death is ſup- 
poſed to have been occaſioned by poiſon, admi- 
niſtered to him, while he was dauphin, by the 
king of Navarre; and a Gerinan phyſician is 
faid to have ſuſpended the effects of the poiſon, 
by opening an iſſue in his arm, and aſſured him, 
Yor, IV. O 1 that 


liſh were defeated at ſea by the Caſtilian fleet; 
and they were no leſs unfortunate at land; for, 


by the truce concluded in 1374, between France 
and England, they found themſelves deprived, 


of parliament, and deprived of his duchy, which + 


happened upon the ſixteenth of September, 
1380, in the forty-fourth year of his age, and, 
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and Bourbon; and upon a hearing before the 
parliament, it was reſolved, that the duke of 


öf this expedition; and the dukes of Berry and 


_ the wealth he could, proceeded to Avignon, to 


upon the 4th of November, 1380, before which 


Bourbon ſhould have the care of the king's 
hold. The duke of Anjou, who had exaſpe- 


the crown of Naples, where, without perform: 


W 
that whenever it ſtopped, death would be the 
conſequence ; and it actually ſtopped ſome ſhort 
time before he died. . 


Charles VI. ſucceeded his father, at the age 
of twelve years, and was crowned at Rheims 


time, there had been ſome alarming diſputes 
concerning the regency among the king's un- 
cles, the dukes of Anjou, Berry, Burgundy, 


Anjou ſhould' be regent and prefident of the 
council ; and that the dukes of Burgundy and fi 


education, and the ſuperintendency of his houſ. 


rated the people by his extortions, having been i 
adopted by Joan, queen of Naples, determin- 
ed, upon her deceaſe, to ſupport his pretenſions 
to that crown; for which purpoſe he ſeized all 
the late king's treaſures, to te the expences 


Burgundy were alſo plundered.” In this fituation 
of affairs, the people in Languedoc and the in- 
habitants of Paris had recourſe to arms, but 
were foon ſuppreſſed and puniſhed. - 

The duke of Anjou, having accumulated all 


the great joy of the nation, and from thence 
to Italy, with a fine army, to gain poſſeſſion of 


ing 


ks 
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ing any thing, except waſting all his treaſure 
he died of chagrin. ＋ 3 ttt 


Upon the departure of. the duke of Anjou, 
the duke of Burgundy had almoſt the ſole ma- 
nagement of the king, whom he led with a 
powerful army to the aſſiſtance of his ſather- in- 
law, Lewis, count of Flanders, whoſe ſubjects 
had taken arms againſt him, on account of the 
enormous taxes he levied on them: the firſt ope- 
rations of the war were favourable to the Fle- 
mings, but, in a general action at Roſebec, 
they were entirely defeated, with the loſs of 
twenty-five thouſund men, among whom was 


their leader. The count of Flanders, who was 


reſtored by this action, dying in 1384, was fuc- 


| ceeded by the duke of Burgundy, in right of his 
wife, the duke's only daughter. TE. 


The king, upon a tour through his kingdom, 
in 1389, at Avignon, paid a viſit to pope Cle- 
ment VII. by whom Lewis, the young duke of 
Anjou, was, about this time, crowned king of 
Naples: and upon an expedition into Britany, 
in 1392, Charles VI. who had before diſcover- 
ed ſome ſymptoms of madneſs, was ſeized with 
a ſudden phrenzy, which laſted, with fome lu- 
cid intervals, during the remaining part of his 
life. Upon this accident, the dukes of Berry 
and Burgundy ſeized the government, and ex- 


{cluded the king's brother, the duke of Orleans, 


under pretence of his youth. . -- 
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In 1404, Philip, duke of Burgundy, dying, 
was ſucceeded by his ſon ſohn, ſurnamed thei 
Fearleſs, who ſeized the regency of the king. 
dom, as his father had done, excluded the queen 
and the duke of Orleans, and obliged them to 
quit Paris; in 1407, the duke of Orleans was 


aſſaſſinated, by order of the duke of Burgundy, 
who for the preſent withdrew to Flanders, from 
whence he returned the year following, forced 
the diſeaſed king to grant him a pardon, and 
afterwards ſeized the adminiſtration. Soon af. 
ter this, the reſentment between the two fac. 
tions of the dukes of Burgundy and Orleans ran 
higher, and was productive of greater miſchief 
than ever. By the advice of the duke of Bur. 
a gondy; the king marched againſt the young 
« duke of Orleans, who had called in the Engliſh 

to his afiſtance,” and brought him to terms: 

however, the diſtarbances were ſoon after revi. 
ved, and the Parifians, inflamed by the duke of 

Burgundy, kept Lewis the Dauphin, who was 
well affected to the duke of Orleans, confined 
at Paris; upon which the king joined the duk 
. of Orleans, and made war upon the Burgun- 
- dians, in 1414. ani 18 | 


The year following, Henry V. of England, 
having made a deſcent in Normandy, took Har: 
fleur, and marching towards Calais, defeated 
the French in the famous battle of Agincourt 
which was followed by the death of Lewis ths 
Dauphin, upon the 18th of December, 14; 
and that by the death of John, the ſecond 
Dauphin, upon the fifth of April, 1416. 
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the mean time, the duke of Burgundy entered 
into an alliance with Henry V. who had now 


orer-run all France; and Ilabella, of Bavaria, 
the wife of Charles VI. entered into a treaty wih 
the duke of Burgundy, the enemy of her huſ- © 


band, and of her ſon Charles, the third Dau- 
phin, to revenge herſelf of them, for ordering 
one of her gallants to be drowned, and oblig- 
ing her to refund the treaſure of which ſhe had 
plundered the ſtate: with this deſign ſhe deli- 
vered up Tours and Paris to the enemy, and 
obliged the Dauphin to retire to Poictiers, whi- 
ther he removed the parliament, and aſſumed 
the title of regent. js” PE 


In 1418,. the duke of Burgundy returncd to 
Paris, where lord Liſle Adam arrived a month 
before, and had committed every ſpecies of out- 
rage. About this time died the duke of Berry, 
and Lewis III. king of Sicily, the Dauphin s 
father-in-law, who enjoyed a great ſhare in the 


adminiſtration ; and the count of Armagnac were 


aſſaſſinated. The Dauphin, alarmed at his mo- 
ther's treaty with the king of England, reſolv- 
ed], if poſſible, to accommodate matters with 
the duke of Burgundy, as the moſt effectual 


means to repel. the Engliſh, or at leaſt to pro- 


cure ſomewhat milder terms. The duke of Bur- 
gundy, liſtening to the Dauphin's propoſals, 
both princes agreed to an interview upon the 
bridge of Montereau, where the Duke of Bur - 
gundy was murdered, upon the tenth of Sep. 
tember, 1419. | 40 Ae 
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On the 175th of October, a treaty of union 
was ſigned by deputies from ſeveral great cities, 
to revenge his death ; and on the ſecond of De- 
cember, a truce was ſigned between the king's 
of France and England, under the mediation of 
Philip the Good, duke of Burgundy, who ſuc- 
ceeded John the Fearleſs, that all parties might 
act with the greater vigour againft the Dauphin, 
who was now regarded as the common ene- 

my. „„ 


On the 21ſt of May, 1420, a treaty was ſign - 
ed at Troyes, by which it was ſtipulated, that 
Catharine of France ſhould be eſpouſed to Henry 
V. and upon the demiſe of Charles VI. that the 
crown ſhould devolve to the king of Efigland, 
who, from that time, aſſumed the title of regent, 
and heir of the kingdom of France. In the 
mean time, the affairs of his hereditary domi- 
nions obliged Henry to return to England, whi- 
ther he carried Catharine his queen to be crown- 
ed; and, in his abſence, things took a new turn 
in Frence: for the Dauphin having received 2 
iupply of fix or ſeven thouſand Scots, under the 
command of John Stuart, earl of Buchan, ſent 
them to defend his frortier, on the fide of An- 
jou, and appointed the marſhal de la Fayette, 
with a corps of French forces, to aſſiſt them: 
the Scots being quartered at Bauge, the duke of 
Clarence, Henry's brother, marched to ſur- 

rize them, but was received by the earl of 
* ſo gallantly, that he killed him with 


his own hand, and his troops were W . 
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Soon after this action Henry V. landed at 
Calais, with twenty-eight thouſand men, but 
died at Vincennes upon the thirty-firſt of An. 
guſt, 1422, and left the regency.of France to 
his brother the duke of Bedford, and that of 

England to his younger brother the duke' of 
Gloceſter: the unfortunate Charles VT. ſoon fol- 
lowed him; for being ſeized with aquartan ague, 
he died on the twenty-firſt of October, in the 
fifty-fqurth year of his age, and the forty-third 

of his reigg. „ 45 
Charles VII. who was twenty years of age at 
the death of his father, continued the war againſt 
the duke of Bedford, guardian of Henry VI. 
and regent of France, and at length recovered 
almoſt his whole kingdom out of the hands of 
the Engliſh. The capital fell into his hands, 
on the 13th of April, 1436; and before de 
of the year 1453, nothing of the vaſt acquiſi- 


ſions, except Calais and Guines. 


Charles VII. died through want of ſuſtenance, | - 
for fear of being poiſoned, upon the twenty. 
ſecond of July, 1461, in the fifty-eight year of 
his age, and the thirty-ninth of his reign, ana 
was buried at St. Denis. e 


Lewis XI. ſucceeded his father Charles VII. 


tions of the Engliſh remained in their poſſeſ.-—. ; | 


at thirty-nine years of age, and was crowned at 


Rheims, the 15th of Auguſt, 1461. In 1464, © 
an alliance was formed by Charles, duke of 
Berry, the king's only brother, with the * | 
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of Charlolois, ſon of the duke of Burgundy, ſur- 
named Charles the Bold, the duke of Britaay, 
the duke of Bourbon, the count de Dunois, and 
' ſeveral other lords, who were offendedwith Lew- 
1s XI. for depriving them of their places, at 
the beginning of his reign. Jon of Anjou, 
duke ot Calabria, ſon of Rene, king of Naples, 
_ Joined the confederacy. The count de Charlo- 
lo1s-made an attempt upon Paris, but without 
ſucceſs; and on the 16th of July, engaged the 
king at Monthery, about eight leagues from 
Paris, and defeated him ; but this war was ſoon 
38 by the treaties of Conflans and St. 
aur. | 1 
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In 147, the duke of Guienne, without con- 
lin the king, and in order the better to 


make head againſt him, urged Charles the Bold, 
duke of Burgundy, who ſucceeded his father 
Philip the Good, in 1467, to give him his only 
daughter in marriage, but was poiſoned in 1472, 
not without ſuſpicion that the king himſelf was 


concerned in it. In the mean time, the duke 


of Burgundy had recourſe to arms; but conclu- 
ded a year's truce with the king, in 1471 ; how- 
ever, upon the death of his friend, the duke of 
Guienne, he entered Picardy, and laid waſte 
the country with fire and ſword : from thence 
he proceeded to Normandy, and, having ra- 
vaged that province, marched back to Flanders. 
The king being highly incenſed at the repeated 
acts of infidelity of John V. count of Armagnac, 
whom he had pardoned more than once, not- 
withſtanding which he full continued his intri- 
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gues with the dukes of Burgundy and Gufenne, 
reſolved to puniſh him : accordingly he laid fiege 
to Leictoure, which was defended by the count, 
who was murdered after the capitulation; he 
left no ifſue; and his eſtate, which had been 
confiſcated by an arret of parliament, was given 
„ oO TELE 


Lewis XI. having quarrelled with John, king 
of Arragon, and eſpouſed the cauſe of Rene, 
king of Naples, againſt him, laid ſiege to Per- 
pignan, which was defended by the king of Ar- 
ragon in e ; but the ſiege was rail, and 
the two kings accommodated their differences. 
The duke of Burgundy being inſtituted heir by 
Arnold, duke of Gyelders, in prejudice to his 
own ſon, took poſſeſſion of that province, and 
formed a ſcheme of erecting his dominions into 

one independent forereipnty, under the title of 
the kingdom of Burgundy, and-of making him- 
ſelf maſter of all the country on the Rhine, as 
far as Bafil, To effect this, he entered into a 
league offenſive and defenſive, with Edward IV. 
of England, and the duke of Britany, againft the 
king: he declared for Robert of Bavaria, arch- 
biſhop of Cologne, and laid fiege to Nuitz, by 
which proceedings he raiſed the jealouſy of the 
emperor and the princes of Germany). 
In 1474, the king concluded a treaty with the 

Swiſs, againſt the duke of Burgundy, and the 
year following, made war upon that prince. In 
the mean time, a truce of ſeven years was agreed 
upon between Lewis XI. and Edward IV. the 
: marriage 
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marriage of the Dauphin with Elizabeth, the 


8 daughter of king Edward, was ſettled; Lewis 


engaged to pay annually, to the king of Eng. 
: 1 0 Arn tha joint lives of the don kin 1 
the ſum of fifty-thouſand crowns ; and the daß 
of Burgundy finding himſelf deſerted by the king 
of England, ſigned a truce for nine years with 
the king in 1475. Immediately after this truce, 
the duke made himſelf maſter of Nancy, andin 
1476, took the town of Granſon from the Swiſs, 
by whom he was, however, attacked and de- 
feated : having, ſoon after this diſaſter; recruit - 
eg his army, the duke laid fiege to Morat, where 
he was beaten a ſecond time by the Swiſs, under 
the command of Rene II. duke of Lorrain, who 
afterwards re-took Nancy. „ „ 


1 1477, Charles the Bold laid fiege to Nan- 


cy, and perſiſting obſtinately in the enterprize, 
notwithſtanding the ſeverity of the ſeaſon, which 
had almoſt ruined his army, he was attacked, 
killed, and his army defeated, by the duke of 
Lorrain, who marched to the relief of the place 
with a body of Swiſs troops: he left an wy 
daughter, the princeſs Mary, who was heireſs 
to Fs dominions, and was afterwards married 
to Mzximilian, archduke of Auſtria, the ſon of 
the emperor Frederick III, and this match pro- 

ved the ſource of all thoſe quarrels which coſt 
= Hor and the . houſe of Auſtria ſo much 


Upon the 1 zth of February, 1478, a truce 
was concluded at London, between Lewis XI. 
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and Edward IV. for themſelves, during their 
lives, and for their ſucceſſors, during the ſpace 
of an hundred years. Lewis promiſed, for him- 
felf and his ſucceſſors, to pay fifty ' thouſand 
crowns to the king of England, for the ſpace of 
an hundred years, to commence from the death 
of the ſurvivor. In 1479, a war broke out be- 


tween Maximilian and Lewis XI. who, by the 


valour and good conduct of Chaumont of Am- 
boiſe, poſſeſſed himfelf of Franche Compte : but 


Maximilian having engaged the French a at 
while 


Guinegate, raiſed the ſiege of Terouene, whil 
Caulon, the French vice-admiral, took a Dutch 


fleet of cighty fail, and carried them into Nor- 


mandy. In 1481, the king concluded a truce 


with Maximilian, and about the ſame time, 


Charles of Anjou, count of "Maine, to whom 
Rene of Anjou, his uncle, had given Provence, 
appointed Lewis XT. heir to that country, and 
to his pretenſions 5 Naples and Sicily: the 
year following the king ſettled the marriage of 


the Dauphin, to Margatet, 3 of Mary, j 


ducheſs of Burgundy, who died about this time, 
by a fail from her horſe, as ſhe was hunting; 
and upon the zoth of Auguſt, 148;, died Le- 
wis XI. in the fixtieth year of his age, and the 
twenty-firſt of his reign, and was buried at 


Notre Dame de Clery, where his tomb was open- 


ed and inſulted by the Huguenots in 1562. 


Charles VIII. ſucceeded his father in the four- 
teenth year of his age, under the tutelage cf 
Anne, lady of Beaujeu, his own ſiſter, agreea- 
ble to the will of the late king, their _— 


— 
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The. government was confirmed to her by the 
ſtates-general, notwithſtanding the 83 
of the duke of Orleans, who, as firſt prince of 
the blood, wanted to have the chief manage. 
ment of affairs; and in 1485, concluded a treaty 
with Maximilian and the duke of Britany : upon 
this, Anne of Beaujeu marched an army into 
Guienne, and the king ſeized upon the county 
of Comminge, to punith the count for giving ii 
bad advice to the duke of Britany. In 1486. 
the king declared war againſt the duke of Bri- 
tany, and the year following made himſelf mal- 
ter of ſeveral towns, and obtained conſiderable 
advantages over the archdnke on the ſide of 


2 Artois, _ 


In 1488, was fooght the battle of Aubin, in 
which the duke of — 2 taken priſoner, 
whom the king releaſed the year following, 
without conſulting his ſiſter. About this time 
died the duke of Britany, who left no male heir, 
and whoſe daughter, Anne, Maximilian married 
by proxy ; butthis match was, notwithſtanding, 
bro off; and in 1491, Anne: of Britany was 
married to Charles VIII. who. ſent back Mar- 
paret, the daughter of Maximilian, to whom 
had been contrated. "| 


” 


In 1493. Charles VIII. having conceived 
ſcheme of conquering tlie kingdom of Naples, 
concluded a peace with Maximilian, relinquiſh- 
ing theadvantages he had obtained in that war, 
and came to an agreement with;the king of Ar- 
ragon, to whom he a conſiderable ceſſion: 


thu 
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this project was founded on the rights of the 
kouſe of Anjou, which had been ceded do Lew- 
is XI. The king ſet out upon his expedition 
to Naples in 1494, and all a7 Italy 
took part in the quarrel, as their 25 +) 
veral intereſts directed them. On the 17th of 
November the king was received at Florence; 
and on the 31ft of December, he made his entry 
into Rome, as a conqueror, 72 torch light. 
About the ſame time, Anders aleologus, get 
pot of Romania, the only heir to the empire of 
Conſtantinople, after the deceaſe of his uncle 
Conſtantine Paleologus, renounced all his rights 
to the eaſtern empire, ITY Charles II. 
and Ars ſucceſſors, ; 


In 1495, Charles VIII. performed a&s of fo | 
vereignty in Rome. ere Alexander VI. capi- 
tulated with his majeſty; and among other con- 
ditions, delivered u up. nie, the brother of Ba- 
jazet, who might have been of ſervice .to the 
king in a war he intended againſt the Turks. 
Alfonſo, king 'of Naples, Godin his ſubjects 
mtimidated at the approach of the French army, 
and knowing how odious he had rendered him- 
ſelf by his ill conduct, refigned the crown in fa- 
vour of his fon Ferdinand, 2 young 2 j 

t courage, and beloy ut 
an of the French bc es Ho that 
Ferdinand found himſelf obliged to retire, and 
Charles VIII. clad in imperial robes, made a 
triumphant entry into Naples, on the 21ſt of 
February : all theſe N were made 1 in leſy 
than fix months, : 

* 


\ 
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In the mean time a league was concluded 
Venice, between the pope, the emperor Maxi- 
milian, his ſon the arch- duke Philip, Ferdinand 
king of Arragon, Henry VII. of England, 
Lewis Sforza, and the Venetians, to drive 
Charles out of Italy. Upon intelligence of this 
powerful confederacy, the king began to enter- 
tain thoughts of returning to France, in which 
he met with great difficulty; for on the 6th of 
July, his army, conſiſting only of nine thouſand 
men, was attacked by the confederate army, 
commanded by the marquis of Mantua, at For- 
nova, where Charles diſplayed the moſt ſignal 
proofs of valour, and defeated the confederates, 
with the loſs of three thouſand men. This 
victory facilitated the king's return, and ena- 
bled him to march to the aſſiſtance of the duke 
of Orleans, who was befieged in Novara by 
Lewis Sforza: but notwithſtanding this victory, 
and another gained at Seminara, the kingdom 
of Naples was recovered. with the like rapidity 
by which it was conquered, and king Ferdinand 
reſtored to his throne. Charles did not long 
ſurvive his return from this famous expedition; 
he died, without any ſurviving iſſue, on the 9th 
of April, 1498, in the twenty - ſeventh year of 
his age, and fifteenth. of his reigg. 


Lewis XII. ſurnamed the father of his peo+ 
Er of Lewis duke of Orleans and 
alentina of Milan, and ſon of Charles duke of 
Orleans and Mary of Cleves, ſucceeded to the 
crown, as the next heir in the male line, at the 
age of fix and thirty years, and was ane at 
ti: 1 eims 
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Rheims on the zyth of May, 1498. Hewas 
frſt married to Joan, daughter of Lewi / XI. 
and having procured that marriage to e an- 
nulled, he married Anne of Britany, hisprede- 
ceſſor's widow, in 1499. On their xajeſties 
| making their public entry into Paris, headded to 
his other titles, thoſe of the Sicilies and trufalem, 
together with the duchies of Milan ard Britany; 
he claimed the firſt as heir of the houſe of An- 
jou, the ſecond as deſcending to lim from his 
grzndmother, and the third in virtue of his 
marriage. The face of affairs was much changed 
in Italy; the pope was in his intereſt, and he 
concilated the friendſhip of the republic of 
Venice. Lewis having therefore taken precau- 
tions for preſerving peace at home, aſſembled 
his forces, and prepared for an expedition to 
Italy. The conqueſt of the Milaneſe was per- 
formed in three weeks by the king's army, con- 
fiſting of twenty thouſand men, commanded by 


Lewis of Luxemburg, count of Ligny, Robert 


Stuart, lord of Aubigny, and James Trivulce, 
2 Milaneſe lord. Lewis XII. and Ferdinand 
king of Spain, having agreed to hare the king- 
dom of Naples between them, completed the 

conqueſt of it in leſs than four months, in 1501. 


The Venetians, beginning to take umbrage 
at the conqueſts of Lewis XII. and the French 
and Spaniards quarrelling about the ſpoils of 
the kingdom of Naples, the French were com- 
pelled to evacuate that kingdom. In the year 
1504, Lewis attacked Spain with three armies, 
which, however, * without performing 
| "TB | 


any 


. 
os 


1505, te married his 


that monarch paſſed the Alps, and defeated the 


France, Ferdinand king of Spain, the cardinal 
of Amboiſe, and Margaret of Auſtria, gover- 


who ſoon left her a widow, and at length the 
- eſpouſed Philibert II. duke of Savoy, who died 
in 1504. Lewis having paſſed the Alps to 
command his army in perſon, engaged the Ve-: 


with the pope, ſtripped them of all t 


France, and that monarch finding hid health 
upon the decline, repaſſed the Alps; upon 
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ary thing worthy of notice. About this time 
theemperor granted the ĩnveſtiture of the duke. 
don of Milan to Lewis XII. who renounced his 
pretaſfions to the kingdom of Naples to his 
niece, Germain de Fois, as her marriage por- 
tion rh Ferdinand mag as Naples; and, in 

ughter, the princeſs 
Claude, o Francis, count of Angouleme. The 
Genoeſe rwolting againſt Lewis XII. in 1506, 


_ In 1508, a league: was 2 
ambray, againſt the Venetians, by pope Ju- 
ius II. the emperor Maximilian, the Na 


neſs of the Netherlands. This princeſs was 
daughter of Maximilian and Mary of Burgundy. 
She had been contracted to Charles VIII. of 
France, who ſent her hack to her father. She 
was afterwards married-to John, infant of Spain, 


netians at Aignadel, and defeated them upon 
the 14th. of May, 1509, and, in Tap 
ey had 

acquired in Italy for fifty years before: but the 
pe, beginning to be jealous of the king of 


which the Venetiians recovered ſome of the places 
they had loſt, and obliged the emperor Maxi- 


The 
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The pope having abſolved the Venetians, de- 
Cared war againſt France, made war on her al- 
lies in perſon, and had the honour of reducing 
Mirandola after a ſiege of three months; —. 
to ſhew how much he was pleaſed with his ſuc- 
ceſs in his new-vocation of a general, made his 
entry through the breach. the mean time- 
marſhal Trivulce, who commanded the French 
army, puſhed the pope and his allies. Gaſton 
de Foix, duke of Nemours, the king's nephew 
by his ſiſter Mary, took Bologna, routed the 
Venetians, and recovered Breſcia in 1512, and. 
in order to oblige the enemy to come to a battle, 
beſieged Ravenna. This had the deſired effect, 
the confederates marched to its relief, under the 
command of cardinal John de Medicis; and the 
duke advancing to meet them, an engagement 
enſued on Eaſter Sunday, the 11th of April, in 
which the confederate army was cut to pieces. 
The duke de Nemours performed prodigies of 
valour; but being too eager in the purſuit of a 
body of Spaniards, who were retiring in good 
order, he was ſlain at the age of twenty-three 
years, and his death was attended with the loſs 
of the Milaneſe, notwichſtanding the vigorous - 
efforts of La Palice, who had taken upon him 
the command of the army. + a | 


The emperor concluded a truce with the Ve- 
netians, and Lewis XII. ſeeing all Europe com- 
bined againſt him, and finding the Swiſs on 
their march towards the duchy of Milan, re- 
called his troops, and of all his poſſeſſons in 
Italy, retained no more than the caſtles of Milan, 


Novara, Cremona, and a few other places. In 
1 | the 
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the mean time the „ 3 and ——— 
John F a for their duke, the aid 
_ the kin l 
ticularly the city of Lyons. wi 


In 1513, the king entered into an alliance 
with the Venetians, and concluded a year's truce 
with Ferdinand, king of Naples; his army, 
under the command of Trimouille, retook the 
Milaneſe a third time; and the Genoeſe ſub- 
- mitted once more: but after the battle of No- 
vara, which was fought on the 6th of June, 
and in which the Swiſs defeated Trimouille, th- 
French were again diſpoſſeſſed of the Milane 
and Genoa once more rebelled — © 


About the ſame time, Maximilian, Henry 
VIII. of England, and the Swiſs Cantons, en- 
tered into an offenſive alliance againſt France: 
the Engliſh laid fiege to Terouene, which ſur- 
rendered after the battle of the Spurs, where 
the French were routed. The Swiſs laid ſiege 
to Dijon, which Trimouille preſerved, by en- 
tering into a treaty with them; and the Vene - 
tians were defeated by the Spaniards. On the 
death of the queen in 1514, Lewis made a 
with England, and married Mary, the ſiſter of 
Henry VIII. but after having extricated himſelf | 
from ſo many difficulties, .and brought his af- 
fairs into ſo good order, whilſt he meditated yet 
greater things, he found his infirmities increaſe, 
and his health decay, His conſlitution was 
much broken by the gout, againſt which his 
only preſervative was a very regular _— of 
1 2 e ee 
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F 
liring. He thought himſelf obliged to depart 
from this, in complaiſance to his young queen ; 
and his affection, his too great affection, ſay 


and moſt beautiful young princeſs in Europe, 
haftened him to his grave. He died on the firſt 


of January, 1515, in the fifty-fourth year of 
his age, and the ſeventeenth of his reign, and 


was interred at St. Denis, 


Francis I. ſurnamed the Patron of Learning, 
was count of 9 and duke of Valois 
t grandſon o | 
alentina of Milan. He ſucceeded Lewis XII. 
at the age of twenty-one-years, and was crowned 
at Rheims-the-25th of January, 1515. Upon 
his acceflion to the throne, he married Claude, 
daughter 'of Lewis XII. and having renewed 
the alliance between France and England, du- 
ring the joint lives of the two kings, and con- 
el a treaty of perpetual peace and amity 


with the archduke Charles, he marched at the 
head of an army into Italy, where he had no 


other ally but the Venetians, leaving his mother 
regent, of the kingdom. His delgu, in this 
expedition, was to make a conqueſt of the Mi- 
laneſe, which was defended by the Swiſs, whom 
he attacked and defeated at Morignano, upon 

the 13th and 14th of September ſucceſſively; in 
| conſequence of which victory, he became maſter 
of the Milaneſe. The Genoeſe declared in fa- 
vour of the king ;. and the pope, intimidated 
by his ſucceſſes, concluded a peace with that 
prince, and had an interview with him at Bo- 


logna ; 


the writers of thoſe times, for the moſt ſprightly. 


Lewis duke of Orleans, and 
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logna ; after which the king returned to France, 
leaving the conſtable of Bourbon governor- gene- 

ral of the MilaneſG. | 8 


His majeſty Joo over ſome of the Sww-iſt 
cantons; but Henry VIII. of England, having 
prevailed upon the emperor Maximilian to 
march an army into Italy, that prince accord- 
iüngly made an attempt upon the Milaneſe in- 
1516, but without ſucceſs. In 1518, the king 
renewed the alliance with England, and ob- 
tained the reſtitution of Tournay. The year 

following, upon the death of the emperor Maxi- 
- Milian, K declared himſelf a candidate for the 
imperial dignity, which was conferred on 
Charles V. of Spain; and, in 15 20, he had” 
an interview with Henry VIII. at the camp of 
Cloth of Gold, between Andres and Guines. 


In 1521, the king made a conqueſt of the 
kingdom of Navarre, which he loſt again ſoon 
after; and about this time a war broke out be- 

tween Francis and Charles V. with no advan- 
tage On the fide of Flanders, and the loſs of 
Milan. Theſe loſſes on the fide of France was 
followed by other misfortunes, which produced 
inquiries, and theſe, inſtead of remedies, acts 
of injuſtice. Under theſe difficulties, Francis 
ſent to Henry VIII. to demand the ſuccours ſti- 
ulated by treaty ; in anſwer to which,” Henry 

ſent a herald to declare war, and in the month 
of July debarked a body of Engliſh troops at 
Calais, commanded by the earl of Surry, which 
however returned without having done wo 
Wl e i os thing 
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thing poty of notice. In the mean time the 
conſtable of Bourbon left France, and entered 
into the ſervice of 8 emperor, whoſe army, 
after penetrating into Champagne, was repulſed 
by the duke of Guiſ. m 44 


In the year 1524, the French were entirely 
diſpoſſeſſed of the Milaneſe : but the conſtable 
of Bourbon, who laid fiege to Marſeilles, was 
obliged to retreat; and while France was at- 
tacked on every ſide, the king ſent a new army 
into Italy, and recovered the duchy of Milan; 
but upon the 24th of February, 1525, he was 
defeated at Pavia, and taken priſoner, after re- 
ceiving ſeveral wounds, ſent to Spain; 
upon which the ducheſs of Angouleme, the 
king's mother, was made regent. In the mean 
time, the king of England growing jealous of 
the emperor's ſucceſſes, liſtened to the propoſals 
of the t of France; and as Italy was 
ually rmed, the pope, Sforza, and the 
enetians, entered into à league, to wreſt the 
crown of Naples from Charles V. Margaret, 
ducheſs of Alengon, ſiſter of the king of France, 
took a journey to Madrid, in order to facilitate 
the deliverance of her brother: dut finding her 
endeavours ineffectual, ſhe returned to France, 
At length, after a number of difficulties, a 
treaty was ſigned at Madrid upon the 14th of 
anuary, 1526, and the king returned to 
rance, having delivered up his two ſons as 
hoſtages for the execution of the treaty. 


Soon 


3 


The conſtable of Bourbon, 


| iss 


Soon after the king's feturn, the viceroy of 
Naples waited upon him, in the name of Charles 


V. to demand the ratification of the treaty of 
Madrid. For-anſwer, he was defired to be pre- 


| ſent at the remonſtrance of the deputies of Bur- 


gundy, who declared to his majeſty, that they 


would never conſent to the article of the laſt. 


treaty, containing the ceſſion of their country; 


but what ſurprized the viceroy moſt of all, was 


the publication of a league, called the holy 


league, from the pope's being at the head of it, 


concluded by pope Clement VII. the king of 


France, all the princes' of Italy, and the king 
of England, who was declared protector of the 
_ confederacy; the intent of which was to hinder 


the emperor from poſſeſſing himſelf of the duchy 

of Milan, and to ſtop S. progreſs in Italy. 
Rail been pro- 

miſed the inveſtiture of the Milanele, complet 


the conqueſt of that duchy; but beipg diftrefled 
for want of money, marched towards Rome, 


in hopes of plundering that city, which he took 
by aſſault upon the 6th" of May, 1527, but 


was ſlain at the age of eight and twenty years. 


Upon the death of Bourbon, the command 


of the imperial army devolved on the prince 


of Orange, who became poſſeſſed of the perſon 
of the pope, at the taking of the city of Rome: 
and the pontiff was forced to deliver up almoſt 
every place of conſequence in his poſſeſſion, 
agree to pay a ranſom of four thouſand crowns, 
and remain a priſoner till this treaty was exe- 
euted. In the mean time, the kings of ge" 
| an 
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and England agreed to ſend a powerful army 
into ich which arrived in the Milaneſe, un- 
der the command of marſhal Lautrec, about the 
beginning of Auguſt, when Genoa ſurrendered, . 
and declared onee more for the king of France, 
and the greateſt part of the Milaneſe was con⸗ 
quered by Lautrec. The arms of the confede- 


lt 
#, 


which, the pope recovered his liberty. In 1528, 
Lautrec marched to Naples, and laid fiege to 
it; but an epidemic diſcaſe breaking out in the 
French army, greatly reduced it, and of which 
marſhal Lautrec himſelf died. The death of 
this general, together with the defection of An- 
drew Doria, one of the greateſt captains of his 
time, obliged the French to raiſe the ſiege; af. 
ter which the war went on but faintly on the 
part of France, and Genoa and Savona ſurren- 
dered to the emperor. __ I 


In the mean time, Francis and Henry offered 
the emperor two millions of crowns for the ran- 
ſom of the young princes, and in lieu of the ar- 
ticles of the treaty of Madrid, on condition that 
Charles ſhould diſcharge fifty thouſand crowns 
he owed to England: but the emperor rejected 
theſe propoſals; upon which Francis and Charles 
| ſent each other a challenge. In 25 29, a treaty 
of peace was fet on foot at Cambray, which 
was negotiated by the princeſs Margaret of Sa- 
roy, governeſs of the Low Countries, on behalf 
of the emperor, and madame, the French king's 
mother. By this treaty, Francis agreed to pay 
the emperor two millions of crowns for the 2 
| ET | om 


rates prevailed in Italy, in conſequence of © 
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dom of His children; he renounced all his right | 


to the Milaneſe, and to the counties of Aſti, 
Flanders, and Artois, and engaged to marry 

Eleonora, widow of the king of Portugal, the 
emperor's niece, 


In 1532, the duchy of Britany was annexed 

to the crown of France; and in 1534, Francis 
Sforza, who was reſtored to the duchy of Mi. 
lan by the treaty of Cambray, having cauſed 
M. Merveille, the French agent, to. be put to 
death, Francis was determined to procure ſatis- 
faction: but in order to reach the dominions of 


this prince, the king was under a neceflity of 


demanding a paſſage for his troops through the 
territories f . ao of Savoy, which = de- 
nied him. Upon this, he ſent the admiral Brion, 
with orders to rednee Piedmont, of which the 
admiral ſoon poſſeſſed himſelf. In the mean 
time, Francis Sforza, duke of Milan, died, as 
is ſuppoſed, through his terror of the French 
king's arms ; and this prince's death revived 
the king's pretenſions to the Milaneſe, which, 
by the treaty of Cambray, he reſigned only in 


favour of Sforza; he therefore demanded theic 


inveſtiture of that dutch). 


The emperor Charles, rejecting the king! 
demands with diſdain, marched with a formi- 
dable army into Piedmont, in 1536, and after 
recovering ſeveral places there, advanced into 
Provence, but was repulſed on every ſide ; and, 
having laid fiege to Marſeilles, was obliged to 


retire, with the loſs of the greateſt part of ll 


army 
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my; in conſequence of which, the king's. 
troops recovered ſeveral places in Piedmont. 
During the emperor's irruption into Provence 
the Flemings invaded Picardy, but met with 
the ſame fate, and were obliged to raiſe the 
fiege of Peronne. About this time, Francis, 
the king's eldeſt ſon, was poiſoned, not with- 
out ſuſpicion of the emperor's having been con- 
cerned in it. | es Thats 


In 1537, the emperor was prevailed upon to 
accept of a truce for three months ; — | 
year following both parties agreed to a truce for 
ten years. In 1542, the war broke out a- new, 
between Francis and Charles, in conſequence. 
of the murder of the king's miniſters to Venice 
and the grand fignior, committed by order of. 
the goverpor of Milan for the emperor; and. 
the year following, Henry VIII. of England 
de lared war upon the French king, for prevent» 
ing a match between his ſon Edward, and Mary 
queen of Scots, Who was yet in her cradle. 
The Engliſh monarch, therefore, entered into 
a cloſe alliance with Charles V. and Francis 
concluded a treaty with the Porte, 2 


The war was now proſecuted with the greateſt 
yigour in the dutchy of Luxemburgh, in Bra- 
bant, Picardy, and Renn, The imperialiſts 
were defeated by the troops under the command 
of the duke of Cleves, who was ſoon after 
_— to make his peace with the emperor : 
the duke of Orleans ſubdued the duchy of Lux- 
| . emburg, 
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emburg, and Du Bellay poſſeſſed himſelf of 
In 15444, Francis, count of Anguien, engaged 
the imperialiſts at Cerizolles, and gained a com- 
plete victory againſt a ſuperior army, killing 
ten thouſand men upon the ſpot, and taking 
three thouſand priſoners, together with the ene. 
my's artillery, ammunition, and baggage, The 
battle of Cerizolles was followed, by the con- 
queſt of Montferrat, without any other advan- 
tage; the king being obliged to weaken his 
army, in order to make a ftand againſt the em. 
peror and the king of England, the former har- 
ing penetrated into Champagne, and the latte: 
into Picardy ; the emperor gained great ad. 
vantages : but in the mean time, the king ant 
the emperor agreed upon a treaty of peace, 
which was figned at Crepi, and publiſhed js 
Tn,” TT aro ce 


About the ſame time _ VIII. made him 
ſelf maſter of Boulogne, and, in 1546, a peue 
was concluded between the kings of France an 
England, by virtue of which Boulogne was | 
be reſtored in eight years, upon the payment t 
three thouſand crowns. This peace was ſoo 
followed by the death of both kings. Henr) 
died on the 29th of January, 1547, and Franci 
upon the 3 17t of March following, in the fit; 
third year of his age, and the thirty-third ye; 
of his reign : he was buried at St. ene, 
BI . r Foe 68 tg 
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Henry II. ſucceeded his father, Francis, at tha 
age of twenty-nine years, and was crowned. at 
Rheims, the. 25th of July, 1547. The year 
following, the king ſent. for Mary queen f 
Scots to France, where ſhe was marricl to Fran- 
cis the dauphin; and about the ſame time, Jang 
D' Albert, only daughter and heireſs of Henry, 
king of Navarre, and of Margaret, . ſiſter to 
Francis I. was eſPouſed to Anthony Bourbon, 
whom ſhe made king of Navarre. In 1549, 
Henry renewed the alliance with the Swiſs can- 
tons, all except Zurich and Berne, which re- 
fuſed to ſign it, on account of the great ſeveri- 
ties exerciſed by the king againſt the proteſtants 
throughout his dominions. About this time 
the king laid ſiege to Boulogne, but failed ip 
his attempt upon that city, which however was 
yielded up to Him in 1550, when a peace was 
concluded with England. | — 


In 1551, the king and the emperor had be, 
gun hoſtilities in Italy, without a declaration 4 | 
war, on account of the. duchies of Parma anc 
Placentia. The king, having reduced Toul, 
Verdun, and Metz, annexed them to the crown 
of France in 1552. He marched to join the 
proteſtant princes, Maurice, elector of Saxony, 
and Albert, marquis of Brandenburgh, who 
had.quitted their connections with the emperor, 
and entered with. Henry into a league for ſup- 
porting the- liberty. of Germany ; but he was 
obliged to return, in order to ſtop the incur- 
| fions of the enemy on the frontiers of Picaray, 
under the direction of Mary of Auſtria, ſiſter of 
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Charles V. and governeſs of the Netherlands; 
another motive to his return was, his having i 
received intelligence of a pacification at Paſſau, 
by which the Lutherans were made eaſy in re. 
ard to their religion. Charles V. having ſa 
down before Metz, which was gallantly de. 
fended EY duke of Guiſe, was obliged 
to raiſe the ſiege: but to wipe off this diſgrace, 
he took Heſdin and 'Therouene, the laſt of 
which places he razed to the ground. Emanuel 
Philibert, of Savoy, prince of Piedmont, ſerved 
this campaign under the emperor, to whom hel 
was ftrongly attached: he was à very expe· 

rienced general, and ſtill had ſome hopes of re- 
covering his dominions, which were forcibly 
with-held by Henry II. The French, however, 
for want of ſupplies, made no great progreſs in 


The emperor, having put himſelf at the head 
of his army, the king, who was very defircus 
of bringing him to a battle, waſted Brabant, 
Hainault, and Cambreſis, and having paſſed} 
through the country of Artois, inveſted the Wi 
caſtle of Renty ; upon which Charles marched 
| to its relief: and both armies coming to an en- 
_ gagement, upon the 13th of Auguſt, the impe- 
= frialiſts were defeated : the king diſtinguiſhed 
= - himſelf in this memorable action, at the head 
of the Swiſs, and fought an opportunity of en- 
countering Charles in perſon, which the empe- 
yor avoided. In the mean time, Strozzi, the 
general of the French troops in Italy, was de- 

ated at the battle of Marcian, in Tuſcany, by 
| 8 2 
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the marquis of Marignan, who, after the action, 
laid ſiege to Sienna, which place held out ten 


months. 
In the Netherlands the war was carried on 
but faintly, both parties being exhauſted. In 
[Piedmont, the marſhal of Briſſac was attended 
with ſome conſiderable ſucceſs. In the mean 

time the emperor Charles V. reſigned the crown - 
of Spain, in favour of his ſon Philip, to whom 
Ihe had already given the kingdoms of Naples. 
and Sicily, on his marriage with Mary, queen 
of England: ſoon after this, he granted him 
the inveſtiture of the dutchy of Milan, and put 
him in poſſeſſion of the Netherlands and Bur- 
gundy. In 1556, a truce for five years was 
concluded between the king and the emperor, 

who refigned the imperial dignity in favour of: 
his brother Ferdinand, king of the Romans, 
and retired to a monaſtery in the province of 

Eftremadura, whither he was followed by. his: 
ſiſter Mary, queen-dowager of Hungary, and 
governeſs of the Netherlands, and by another 
ſiſter, Eleonora, widow of Francis 1. of France. 


Philip II. of Spain, in 1557, brought over 
the princeſs of Farneſe to his intereſt by re- 
ſtoring Placentia, and the duke of Tuſcany, by 
putting him in poſſeſſion of Sienna. In the 
mean time the duke of Guiſe, having entered 
Italy, was but ill ſupported by the pope, who 
was reduced to make a peace on the king of 
Spain's terms. About the ſame time Mary 
queen of England declared war againſt France, 
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and Emanuel, duke of Savoy, laid ſiege to St. 
Quintin, which place was gallantly defended 
by the admiral of Coligny : the conſtable of 
Montmorency, with an artny greatly inferior to 
the enemy; attempting to throw ſuccours into 
St. Quintin, was attacked, routed, and taken 
priſoner, together with the marſhal of St. An- 
dre, and ſeveral other officers of diſtinction, in 
conſequence of which event St. Quintin ſur- 
rendered, and the admiral was made priſoner. 
This battle having ſpread the greateſt con ſter- 
nation throughout France, the duke of Gui 
was recalled, with his army, from Italy, where 
the marſhal Briflac maintained his ground, with 
the few remaining troops. TRE” 


In 1558, the duke of Guiſe being made lieu- 
tenant-general of the kingdom, revived the ſpi- 
rits of the people, by taking the important 

town of Calais, Which had been in the hands of 
the Engliſh ever fince the year 1347, when it 
was wreſted from Philip of Valois by Edward 
HI. and the Engliſh were now entirely driven 
out of France, The duke of Cruiſe made him- 
ſelf maſter of Guines and Thionville, where 
Strozzi was ſlain : while the duke of Nevers 
was employed in reducing Charlemont, M. de 
Termes, who ſucceeded Strozzi as marital of 
France, made kimfelt maſter of Dunkirk aad 


3 St. Vinox, but was defeated at Graveline bj 


count Egmont, who commanded the Spaailk 
troops at the battle of St. Quintin. In the mean 
time the belligerent powers began to talk of 
peace, which was concluded at Chateau Cam- 
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breſis, and by which the French were kings 
ſeſſion of Calais; part of the dominions of the 
duke of Savoy was reſtored to. that prince, till 
the rights of the ducheſs of Angouleme were ſet= _ 
tled, and all the ather conqueſts on both . fides, 
whether in Italy or in France, were reftored, ex- 
cept the three important towns of Metz, Toul, 
and Verdun, which remained in the hands of 
the French; and in conſequence of this treaty 
was concluded the marriage of Elizabeth, the 
king's daughter to Philip of Spain, and that of 
his ſiſter Margaret, to the duke of Savoy. The 
fir of theſe marriages being over, the king held 
a tourffament, in which himſelf, with the duke 
of Guiſe, the duke of Nemours, and the prince 
of Ferrara were defendants ; the firft day he ac- 
quitted himſelf with great applauſe, as he did 
on the fecond, which was the zoth of June: 
but in the evening, he defired to break a lance 
with the count of Montgomery, captain of his 
rd; and in this encounter, Montgo! 
coke his lance in ſhivers up to his hand, one of 
the ſplinters of which flew with great violence 
into his right eye, of which wound he died 
on the 1oth of June 1559, in the forty-ſecond . 
year of his age, and the thirteenth of his reign, 
and was interred at St. Denis. | 


Francis II. ſucceeded his father Henry, in the 
{ixteenth year of his age, and was crowned at 
Rheims the 1oth of September 1559. This 
ſhort reign was pregnant with all thoſe miſchiefs 
which atterwards ravaged France. The Guiles, - 
abuſing the authority with which they had been 
. - 8 entruſted 
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entruſted by the king, were able to ſupport 
themſelves againſt the princes of the blood, who 
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claimed à right to the adminiſtration, on ac- 
count of the minority of the ſovereign. Againſt 


the Guiſes the king of Navarre-and the prince 


of Condẽ had intereſt enough to form a party, . 
and the grandees were fo ambitious as to ſoment 


thoſe diviſions with a view of profiting byrche 


public calamities. Religion was too ſpecious 


a pretence not to be made uſe of by both parties. 
The Guiſes, pretending a zeal for the antient 
worſhip, to which the body of the nation ſtill 
adhered, found means to maintain their autho- 
rity among the populace, while the prinees of 
the blood endeavoured by the love of novelty, 
to ſapply the want of power, which was in the 
7% oe ei 


Francis duke of Guiſe, and the cardinal of Lor- 
rain, the queen's uncles, were placed at the head 
of the adminiſtration. Thoſe who had embra+- 


ced the reformed religion, and were very nu- 
merous, finding that it was impoſſible for them 


to pruceſs their belief, without being expoſed 
to impriſonment, torture, and death, reſolved 
to ſurprize the court at Blois, to ſecure th? per- 
ſons of the king and of the Guiſes, and oblige 
the king to declare the prince of Conde lieute- 
nant-general' of the realm. They fixed upon 


the ich of March for this enterprize, for the exe- | 


cution of which their forces were to defile with 
all polſible, ſecrecy in ſmall numbers, under 
chiefs already appointed, from every een $ 
but the court receiving intelligence of this con- 
W TI gar SAT. ſpiracy, 
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ſpiracy, care was taken for the ſecurity of the 
king, and the adminiſtration, in order to which 
the duke of Guiſe was confirmed in his office of 
lieutenant-general of the kingdom, and the 
court removed from Blois to the caſtle of Am- 
boiſe, of which thoſe embarked in this hazard- 
ous undertaking were apprized: but finding 
themſelves ſo far advanced, they reſolved to pro- 
reed, more eſpecially as the prince of Conde was 
actually with the king, and ſeveral others of 
whoſe good intentions they were aſſured: but 
the duke of Guiſe had taken ſuch precautions, 
and made ſuch difpoſitions, that the conſpiracy 
was defeated, and the greateſt part of the con- 
ſpirators ſeized and put to death ; the prince of 

Conde was arreſted, and condemned to loſe his 
head: and guards ſet upon the king of Navarre: 
but they were ſoon afterwards delivered by the 
ſudden and unexpected death of the king, which 
happened upon the 5th of December, 1560. 


Charles IX. duke of Orleans, ſucceeded his 
brother Francis at the age of ten years, and was 
crowned the 15th of May 1560. The queen- 
mother had the chief authority, and the power 
of regent, without aſſuming the title. The king 
of Navarre had the title of the king's lieutenant- 
general, and the prince of Conde was removed 
to La Fere, under a guard, till he ſhould be de- 
clared innocent. The aſſembly of the flates, 
having met in December, ſome good laws in 
reſpe to the adminiſtration of juſtice wereenatt-- - 
ed, all religious perſecutions were ſuſpended, 
and a general amneſty or what had paſſed was 

| ö publiſhed. 
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publiſhed. The conſtable, the duke of Guiſe, 
and the marſhal de St. André, entered into af 
cloſe alliance, and were ſtiled the triumvirate; il 
and in March, the prince of Conde was decla.| 
red innocent, both by the council and the par. 
liament. In 1561, upon a petition preſented 
to the parliament in favour of the Huguenots, 
all aſſemblies of the proteſtants were forbidden 
upon pain of death, and all preaching, or cele- 
bration of the ſacraments, contrary to the uſage 
of the church of Rome. In Auguſt, Mary queen 
of Scots returned to Scotland, and in a ſhort 
time after, the king of Navarre left the reform- 
ed, and joined himſelf to the triumvirate. 


In 1562, an edict paſſed for the public exer- 
ciſe of the proteſtant religion: this edict how. 
ever rather increaſed than abated the troubles; 
both parties making preparations for war. The 

rince of Conde had treated with the duke of 
Wirtemburg for ſuccours, in ſupport of the pro- 
teſtant cauſe; and the duke of Guiſe having an 
interview with that prince; drew him into a 
treaty of neutrality: In his return to Paris, paſ- 
fing through the little town of Vaſſy, in Cham- 
pagne, his. followers inſulted. the Huguenots, 
who were at their devotions in a barn; and pro- 
ceeding by degrees from words to blows, there 
were about ſixty of the Huguenots killed in the 
fray; and the duke, who is ſaid to have uſed all 
his endeavours to put a ſtop to it, was himſelf 
wounded in the face with a ſtone; this gave 3 
beginning to the civil war. 
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In the mean time the prince of Condẽ, be- 
ing declared head of the proteſtants, furprized- . 
Orleans, Rouen, and ſeveral other towns, ank 
the king of Navarre being wounded in the tren- 
ches before this laſt mentioned city,” on the 19th 
of October, died in November following. On 
the other hand, the marſhal de St. Andre march- 
ed into Poitou with an army, and recovered 
Poitiers,” and the prince of Conde directing his 
march into Normandy, the two armies enga- 
ged near Dreux, when the Huguenots were de- 
feated, and the generals of both armies, the 
prince of Conde, and the conſtable, taken priſon- 
ers, and the marſhal-de St. Andre killed. The 
duke of Guiſe, who obtained this victory, laick 
ſiege to Orleans, where he was aſſaſſinated b 
one Poltrot de Mere, who was carried to Paris 
and drawn. to pieces by wild horſes. At length, 
terms of pacification were agreed upon, by which 
the proteſtants had a general pardon and liberty 
of conſcience : and this accommodation became 
the more neceſſary, as the Engliſh were then in 
poſſeſſion of Havre de Grace, which had been 
delivered up to them by the Huguenots, who 
had entered into a treaty with queen Elizabeth, 
and put this place into her hands by way of de- 
poſit, in conſideration of a ſuccour in men and 


The recovery of Havre de Grace being the 
t point aimed at, war was declared againſt 
ngland, in 1563, and e of Conde, 
whom the queen had gain _ promiſing to 
make him lieutenant · general of the kingdom, 
" | 3 1 | diſtinguiſhed | 3 
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diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the ſiege of the place, 

which ſurrendered on the 28th of July, when 
the king was preſent, who was declared of age 
at thirteen years and an half, by the parliament 

of Ronen, notwithſtanding the oppoſition given 
by that of Paris, which was at length forced to 


In the mean time the queen continued at the 
head of affairs, and publiſhed an edi in the 
king's name, reſtraining the proteſtants from 
the exerciſe of their religion, within ten leagues 
of the court. She renewed the alliance between 
the crown of France and the Swiſs cantons, and 
concluded a peace with England in 1564. In 
the mean time the king made a tour through 
art of his dominions; and at the caſtle of 
flillon, in Dauphine, publiſhed an edict, 
which fixed the beginning of the year to the firſt 
day of January, inſtead of Eaſter : and he pub- 
liſhed another edict at the ſame place, revoking 
ſome of the advantages which were granted to 
the Huguenots by the treaty of pacification, 


In 1565, the king and the queen his mother 

— — interview with Iſabella 5 F * 2 
king Philip of Spain, and with the duke 

of N. —— "The ueen, affecting to 
take umbrage at the duke of Alva's march to- 
wards the Netherlands, ordered a body of troops 
to'be raiſed, with a view, as ſhe pretended, of 
watching the motions -of that general. The 
1 France, and of the Low Countries, 
being alarmed at theſe military — 
| iD 2 heit 
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their jealouſy gave riſe to the ſecond civil war 
in France. Queen Catharine gave occaſion to 
the firſt civil war, by favouring the proteſtants, 
and to the ſeeond, by provoking them. 


The proteſtants, at the head of whom was the 
prince of Conde and the admiral, formed a de- 
ſign to ſurprize the court at Monceaux, of which 
the queen having timely notice, retired to Meaux, 
from whence the king and court were conducted 
to Paris by ſix hound Swiſs. - The prince of 
Conde, far from being diſconcerted by this dif- 
appointment, ſurprized the town of St. Denis, 
and with ſcarce three thouſand men, kept Paris 
blocked up for near ix weeks. At length, on 
the 10th of November, 1567, the conſtable, at 
the head of an army of twenty thouſand men, 
marched out to attack the proteſtants, who 
though they ſaffered the greateſt Joſs, acquired 
all the honour of the day: the conſtable being 
mortally wounded. | 

On the 16th of: November, the prince of 
Conde and the admiral, with the remains of 
their forces, marched into Lorrain to meet the 
ſuccours coming to them from Germany: the 
queen cauſed her ſon, the duke of Anjou, to 
de declared the King's lieutenant- general, to 
avoid naming a conſtable, and ſent him with 
all the forces that could be aſſembled: to-hatrafs . 
the prince's rear. In the mean time, the flame 
of war ſpread itfelf through all the provinces; 
the reformed ſtanding every where upon their, 
defence, and making themſelves maſters of ſe- 
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veral places; while the papiſts, having thy 
royal authority on their fide, had recourſe both 
to arms and to juſtice, 


The prince of Condé, having joined his Ger- 
man ſuccours, conſiſting of four thouſand foot, 
and ſix thouſand horſe, commanded by prince 
Caſmir, ſon of the elector palatine, traverſed a 
great part of the kingdom, and at length be. 
ſiegzd Chartres. While the prince was em- 
ployed in this ſiege, the negociations were re- 
newed, and when the place was upon the point 
of ſurrendering, the peace was concluded by 
the prince againft the advice of the admiral ; 
and the edict of pacification was renewed, free 
from all the reſtrictions of that of Rouſſillon 

in 1568. D 

This peace laſted no longer than ſix months: 
for the queen having concerted a deſign of 
ſeizing the prince of Conde and the admiral, 
who were retired to their eſtates, and had intel. 
ligence of the ſcheme formed! againſt them, they 
retired to Rochelle, which place had ſhut. its 

ates againſt the king's garriſon, and was now 
——— the bulw ark of the reformed. 


The prince of Condẽ was no ſooner at Ro- 
chelle, thin the whole force of the proteſtants 
reſorted, thither, the queen of Navarre parti- 
cularly, with her ſon the prince of Bearn, with 
all the forces of Guienne: thoſe beyond the 
Loire were aſſembled in ſpite of the king's 
troops, and queen Elizabeth ſent the prince 7 

| 5 Condé 
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Conde money, ammunition, and a train of artil- 
lery, by which he was enabled to march with 
his army to” Soiſſons; and thus the third civil 
war broke out. Po ONE | 


On the 13th of March 1569, the duke of 
Anjou engaged the proteſtants at the village 
of ſarnac in the province of Angouleme, and 
defeaied them with the loſs of the prince of 
Conde, who being taken priſoner, was killed 
in cold blood, by the baron of Monteſquieu, as 
is ſuppoled, by order of the duke of Anjou. 
The' admiral made an excellent retreat, and, 
having put good garriſons into the places that 
were moſt expoſed, retired to Poitou. Jane, 
queen of Navarre, brought her ſon, Henry, 
prince of Bearn, and Henry, prince of Conde, 
to the army, where they were acknowledged far 
generals, and a new oath taken to ſuppert 
them, till the affairs of the kingdom ſhould be 
ſettled by a ſolid peace. | 


On the 25th of June, happened a conſider- 
able ſkirmiſh in the neighbourhood of Roche- 
la belle, in the Limouſin, between the admiral 
and the duke of Anjou, in which the former, 
who was ſeconded by William, prince of 
Orange, had the advantage; but on the 3d of 
October, the admiral was defeated at Mont- 


contour, which greatly diſtreſſed the proteſ- 


tants. The admiral, however, under the com- 
mand of the prince of Bearn, who was about ſix- 
teen years of age, and his couſin, the prince of 
Condé, who was a year older, under:ook to 
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conduct the army acroſs the kingdom, in order 
to join ſome German ſuccours, and ſucceeded, 
by defeating, at Arnay le Duc, the marſhal de 
Coile, who attempted to obſtruct his march, 
Being arrived in the neighbourhood of Paris, 
the admiral made ſome equivocal motions, that 
ſeemed as if he intended to block up Paris, 
which ſo alarmed the queen, that ſhe ſigned a 
peace at St. Germain's, on the Stb of Auguf 
1570, upon the terms propofed by the proteſ. 
tants; ſoon after the king was married to the 
princeſs Elizabeth of Auſtria, | 

The advantages granted to the proteſtants by 
the peace of Sr, Germain's created a ſuſpicion 
in moſt of their leaders, which the court of 
France attempted to remove, by a propoſal of 
marriage between the princeſs Margaret, the 
uo ſiſter, and the prince of Bearn ; but 
made great preparations, under pretence of a war 
againſt Spain. In the mean time, the queen 
of Navarre, by the intended marriage of her 
ſon, was prevailed upon to come to court, and 
died ſoon after, not without ſome ſuſpicions of 
Poiſon : this, however, did not prevent the 
Marriage of her ſon, which was celebrated on 
the 17m of Auguſt 1572, againſt the princeſes 
conſent. On the 22d of the fame month, the 
admiral, who was alſo prevailed on to come to 
court, under pretence of being conſulted in the 
great preparations making for war, in which 
it was given out he was to be employed, was 
wounded by a muſket ſhot, and attributed this 
aſlaſſination to the duke of Guile, In the even- 
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ing of the ſame day, the queen-mother held a 
cabinet council, in which it was reſolved to 
maſſacre the proteſtants in general; and it was 
with ſome difficulty that the duke de Nevers and 
the marſhal da Tavannes, who aſſiſted at this 
helliſh council, got the king of Navarre and the 
prince of Conde excepted, together with the 
marſhals Montmorenci and Damville, who were 
at firſt doomed to ſlaughter with the reſt : the 
direction of the whole defign, when the time of 
execution arriv2d, was confided to the duke of 
Guiſe: the guards were appointed to be in 
arms, and the city officers were to diſpoſe the 
militia, to exzcute the king's orders, of which 
the fignal was the ringing of a bell, near the 
Louvre, at midnight. The admiral Coligny was 
aſſaſſinated by one Beſme, and fell the Arlt vie. 
tim of that fatal day; the body was abandoned 
to the fury of the populace, who, after a ſeries 
of cruel and inſolent affronts, dragged it to the 
common gallows, to which it was chained by _ 
the feet; the head being cut off and carried to 
the queen-mother, who, it is ſaid, cauſed it to 
be embalmed and ſent to Rome. In the very 
Louvre, the gentlemen belonging to the king 
of Navarre and the prince of Conde, were mur- 
dered under the king's eye; and, within the 
ſpace of three or four days, ſeveral thouſands, 
were deſtroyed, by all the variety of. cruel 
deaths that the moſt unbounded malice gpuld 
mvent. oe 


The two firſt days the king denied it was 
done by his orders, and threw the whole blame 
=_ upon 
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ene houſe of Guiſe; but on the 28th of 
du 


guſt, he went to the parliament, avowed it, 
was complimented upon it, and directed a. pro- 
ceſs againſt the admiral and his accomplices: 
the admiral was hung in effigy ; and two gen. 
tlemen were executed as accomplices, in a con- 
ſpiracy againſt the life of the king, the princes 
his brothers, the queen- mother, and the king 
of Navarre, in order to ſet the crown on the 
head of the young prince of Conde, which con- 
ſpiracy never exiſted: but by the owning cf 
which they might ſave their lives, a propoſi- 
tion they rejected with contempt. | 


On the eve of St Bar holomew's day, orders 
had been ſent to the governors of provinces 10 
fall themſelves, and let looſe the people, upon 
the proteſtants, of whom thirty thouſand were 
butchered in the ſpace of two months, though 
ſome governors had too much probity and cou- 
rage, to obey ſuch ext crable orders. The king 
of Navarre, and the prince of Conde made their 
recantation to ſave their lives. In the mean 
time the people of Rochelle began to prepare for 
their own defence, and the duke of Anjou laid 
ſiege to the place, during which, news arrived 
that he was elected k ing of Poland : upon thu 
news, a general attack was made upon the town, 
and that failing, the duke, who had. already lot 
24000 men, reſolved to make an end of the a- 
fair by a treaty of peace, in which the edicts of 

acification were renewed ; and the inhabitants 
of Rochelle ſurrendered, and promiſed to be 

goo! 


„ 
good ſubjects, after which the duke of Anjoa 
let out for his new kingdom, in 1573. 


In 1574, a new ſaction appeared, known by 
- the name of the Politicians, headed by the duke 
of Alengon and the Montmorencies, and ſtrength- 
ened by the acceſſion of the proteſtants. The 
queen-mother, being informed of this confe- 

deracy, ordered the duke of Alengon and the 
king of Navarre to be arreſted ; but the prince 
of Conde made his eſcape into Germany. The 

marſhals of Montmorency and de Coſiò were 

ſent to the Baſtile on the ſame account, and two 
gentlemen, favourites of the duke of Alengon, 
were executed. The court raiſed three armies, 
which obtained conſiderable advantages againſt 

che Huguenots. In the mean time, Charles 
IX. died in the caſtle of Vincennes, the 

zoth of May, 1574, in the twenty- fourth year 

of his age, and the fourteenth, of his reign, 

His heart was carried to the Celeſtine monks 
at Paris, and his body interred at St. Denis. 


Henry III. who was already king of Poland, 
where he received the news of his brother's death 
at Cracow, was in the twenty- third year of his 
age when he aſcended the throne; he made 
his eſcape from Poland, and returned into 
France through Germany and Italy, where he 
had great honours paid him at Vienna and 
Venice. At Turin he was exceedingly careſſed 
by the duke and ducheſs of Savoy; but he paid 
too dear for this entertainment; he was pe- 
ſuaded 10 part with Pignerol, and two or _ 

| Other 
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other places, which he held in Piedmont. About 
the latter end of Auguſt, he ſet out for Lyons, 
accompanied, as he had been from Venice, by 
the duke of Savoy, and eſcorted by a ſmall ar- 
my, compoſed of his troops; and yet, in ſpite 
of this precaution, the proteſtants, who' were 
ſill in arms, and headed by the prince of Conde 
and the marſhal d*Anville, carried off a part of 
his baggage, which alarmed and incehſed him 
exceedingly. | 


The king, having poſitively determined to 
continue the war againſt the Huguenots, nar- 
rowly eſcaped a conſpiracy againft his life, upon 
the road to Rheims, in order to his coronation, 
waich ceremony was performed upon the 13th 
of February, 1575. The war againſt the pro- 
teſtants went on with indifferent ſucceſs. In 
the mean time, marſhal Damville aſſembled the 
ſtates of Languedoc, and informed the world, 
that he had put himſelf at the head of a confe- 
deracy for reſtoring vigour to the laws, tranqui- 
lity to the ſtate, and driving foreigners out of 
the kingdom. About the ſame time, the duke 
of Alengon, the king's brother, who was con- 
' cerned in the late conſpiracy againſt his life, 

and pardoned, put himſelf at Tho head of the 
rebels, and was ſupported by queen Elizabeth. 
A body of Germans, entering the kingdom 
about this time, were attacked and defeated by 
the duke of Guiſe, who was wounded in the 
engage ment. The queen-mother, notwith- 
ſtanding this ſucceſs, was very deſirous of bring- 


ing about a peace, but the proteſtants were ſo 
| UTR ſuſpi- 
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ſuſpicious of her, and even of the duke of Alen- 
con, that all ſhe could obtain was a-truce - 
for fx months, and even this upon very hard 
terms. | 


In 1576, the king of Navarre, whom Henry 
III. at his return to France, had ſet at liberty, 
eſcaped from court, and joining the Hugue- 
nots, made profeſſion once more of the proteſ- 
tant religion. In the mean time, the Hugue- 
nots, who deſpiſed the duke of Alengon, liſtened 
to the queen-mother's propſals for a peace, 
which was concluded about the middle of May, 
and the terms of which were digeſted into the 
famous edict of pactfication, conſiſting of fixty- 
three articles: by theſe, liberty of conſcience, 
and the public exerciſe of their religion, were 
granted to the reformed, without any other re- 
ſtriction, than that they ſhould not preach 
within two leagues of Paris, or any other place 
where the court was. Party chambers were 
erected in every parliament, to conſiſt of equal 
numbers of catholics and proteſtants, before 


whom all ſuits were to be tried; the judgments - 


againſt the admiral, and in general, all who 
had fallen by the ſword of war or of juſtice, 
were reverſed; and eight cautionary tons giv- 
en to the proteſtantns‚ 4 


About the ſame time the duchies of Anjou, 

Maine, Touraine, and Berry, were added to 

the appanage of the duke of Alengon ; and 

Henry III. erected religious confraternities, and 

expoſed himſelf in ridiculous proceſſions. 5 
ä ; £al 
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edict of pacification ſo exaſperated the catholics, 


that aſſociations were formed in different pa ts 


of the kingdom, called the Holy League, and 


the Huguenots inſulted in ſeveral towns. In the 


beginning of November, the ſtates met at Blois, 
and, having cancelled the edict of pacification, 
ſent their deputies to the king of Navarre, the 
prince of Conde, and marſhal Damville, to in- 
vite them to the aſſembly, but without effect. 
'The year 1577 opened with the ſtates abſolute 


declaration againſt any toleration or indulgence 


to the proteſtants, and the king avowed him- 
ſelf the head of the Holy League, ſent it into 
the provinces, with his recommendation, to be 
ſubſcribed, and immediately renewed the war ; 
but being afraid, leaſt the proteſtants ſhould in- 
vite foreign troops into the kingdom, concluded 


a new peace with them, which was ſigned at 


Poictieres. 


As miſerable as France was at this time, the 
Low Countries were ſtill more ſo, having no 


leſs than four or ive princes who aſpired to the 
government, each at the head of an army; and 
to encreaſe thoſe miſeries, the catholics called 
in the duke of Anjou, who quitted the title of 
duke of Alengon, and who, as it might be expect- 


ed from his turbulent temper, accepted their 
invita ion, and thereby augmented that confu- 
ſion he came to ſuppreſs. However, in the 


year. 1580, upon his return from the Nether- 


lands, he concluded a peace between Henry III. 


and the Huguenots, in expectation that the king 
; his brother, would not only forward a match 


between 
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between him and queen Elizabeth, whom he 
had addreſſed for ſome time, but alſo promote 
his deſign of getting himſelf acknowledged ſo- 
vereign of, the Netherlands, where the king of 
Spain had loſt his authority. | 


Notwithſtanding the treaty, the war continued 
to be carried on in Guienne, where the king of 
Navarre made himſelf maſter of the town of 
Cahors. 'The States of Holland, in 1581, hav- 
ing decla ed that Philip the ſecond, king of 
Spain, had forfeited the ſovereignty of the Ne- 
therlands, conferred the ſame on the duke of 
Anjou, with the advice of William, prince of 
Orange ; and queen Elizabeth and the duke en- 
tered into a treaty for the defence of England 
and the Low Countries. In 1583, the duke, 
becoming jealous of the prince of Orange, who 
had uſurped the whole authority, attempted to 
ſeize ſome of the principal towns in Flanders; 
and among others, that of Antwerp, when the 
burghers, animated by the prince of Orange, 
diſarmed the French, and the duke, covered 
with the ſname of his treachery and incapacity, 
returned to France, where he died the year fol- 
lowing. t 7 ö 

The death of the duke of Anjou, having ren- 
dered the king of Navarre the next heir to the 
crown, ſerved for a pretence to the duke of 
Guiſe, to alarm the leaguers with the apprehen- 
ſions of a ſucceſſor to the crown ſeparated from 
the communion of the Church of Rome. Upon 
this Henry III. ſent a deputation enn 
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of Navarre, in order to prevail upon him to 
change his religion, that they might be able to 
act jointly in defence of the State. The queen- 
mother, on the other hand, afraid of ſeeing her 
authority diminiſhed by the ſucceſſion of the 
king of Navarre, favoured the pretenſions of 
the houſe of Lorrain, with a deſign of placing 
the crown upon the iſſue of her daughter, who 
was married to the duke of that name : but the 
duke of Guiſe, more attentive to. his own in- 
tereſt, than to that cf the elder branch of his 
family, perſuaded the old cardinal of Bourbon, 
uncle to the king of Navarre, that he was pre- 
ſumptive heir to the crown, expecting, under 
the ſanCtion of that -name, to find an opportu- 
nity of doing ſomething for himſelf. | 


In 1583, the Guiſes, having carried the car- 
dinal of Bourbon to Peronne, for ſafety, pub- 
liſhed a manifeſto in his name, in which he aſ- 
ſumed the title of firſt prince of the blood, and 
exhorted all Frenchmen to maintain the crown 
in the catholic branch. This declaration, back- 
ed by moſt of the princes in Europe, with the 
pope at. their head; was relative to a treaty con- 
cluded with the king of Spain, whoſe policy, 
cloaked with the pretence of ſupporting the 


league, brought the kingdom to the brink of 


defttucion) The dukes of Lorrain and Guiſe 


Were ſtiled lieutenants- general of the confede- 


racy: aud the king, inſtead of repelling this 
inſult by force of arms, contented himſelf with 
1 apology, In the mean time the 
teaguers began the war, and made — 
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maſters of ſeveral towns; but a treaty of peace 
was concluded at Nemours, upon the 7th of 
July, by which the king deprived the proteſ- 
tants of their privileges, and granted new ad- 
vantages to the league, ſubverſive of his own 


authority. 


The pope, though he did net approve of this 
confederacy, which he looked upon as an in- 
ſult to all ſovereigns, yet foreſeeing that it 
would lay Henry III. under a neceſſity of join- 
ing the king of Navatre, publiſhed a bull, in 
which he excommunicated the king of Na- 
varre, together with the prince of Conde, and 
declared them unworthy of ſucceeding to the 
crown. The king of Navarre appealed from 
this bull to the parliament, and to a general 
council, and cauſed his appeal to be poſted up 
at the Vatican, by which bold ſtep, the p-pz 
conceived a favourable opinion of this prince. 
In the mean time, a kind of aſſociation was ſet 
on foot at Paris, conſiſting of ſeveral perſons, 
who being diſtributed in the ſixteen wards of 
this city, were thence called the council of ſix- 
teen, and had engroſſed all the management of 
affairs; being entirely devoted to the duke of 
| Guiſe, and ſworn enemies to royalty. 

The peace of Nemours, which ſuſpended the 
hoſtility of the leaguers, determined the proteſ- 
tants to have recourſe to arms, in 1586, and 
now commenced a war, known by the name of the 
war of the three Henries ; thoſe were Henry III. 
at the head of the A Henry, king of Na. 


varre, 
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yarre, at the head of the proteſtants, and Hen- 


ry, duke of Guĩſe, chief of the league. In the 
proſecution of this war there happened no event 
of any conſequence, yet the kingdom was torn 
in pieces by inteftine divifions. In 1587, the 

ing of Navarre marched into Burgundy to join 


a body of Germans, which was approaching to 


his aſſiſtance; but Anne, duke of Joyeuſe, in 
order to prevent this junction, reſolved to give 
him battle, in conſequence of which reſolution 
the two armies engaged at Coutras, in Guienne, 
on the zoth of October, when the king of Na- 
varre obtained a complete victory, and the 
duke of Joyeuſe loſt his life, being killed in 
cold blood. * 


In 1588, Henry I. prince of Conde, was 
porſoned, at the age of thirty-five years, and 
left his wife pregnant, who was delivered of 
a prince named Henry. The king, in the 
mean time, highly provoked at the council of 
fixtcen, happened to drop ſome menacing ex- 
preſſions, by which they were intimidated ; 
they urged the duke of Guiſe to return to Paris, 
who had been forbid by his majeſty to ſet his 
foot in that city. The duke, notwithſtanding, 
returned, and upon the t1oth of May, waited 
on the king, who was determined to have had 
him ſtabbed in his preſence, but was diſſuaded 
from his reſolution 55 his mother. The ſame 


day, the king ordered all ſtrangers to depart 
Paris, and finding he was not obeyed, com- 
manded ſix thouſand of his guards to enter the 
city next morning; but not Raving orders to 
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fre, the ſcholars of the univerſity, and the po- 


pulace, quickly barricadoed the ſtreets, and by 
taking themſelves to arms, obliged a great part 
of the guards to ſubmit, and in a manner 
blocked up the king in the Louvre. The duke, 
to ſhew his great power, ſoon reſtored the tran- 
quility of Paris, from which the queen-mother 


prefſed him to withdraw ; but he refuſed ; and, 


to maintain his authority, changed all the ma- 
giſtrates, whom he ſuſpected, ſeized the Baſtile, 
and diſpoſed of every thing at pleaſure. 


The king, in the mean time, eſcaped from 


Paris, though not without great difficulty, and 
xetired to ms, where the queen-mother 
followed him, attended by deputies from Paris, 
who were to aſk pardon for what had paſſed in 
that city, and alſo by a deputation =D the 
parliament, who did their duty in this reſpect 
with ſo much dignity and ſpirit, that it made 
a very ſtrong impreſſion on the Pariſians, which 
the duke of Guiſe perceiving, reſolved to finiſh 
a treaty of peace, propoſed to him by the queen- 


mother. The king retired to Rouen, where 


the accommodation was ſoon concluded. Th s 
was a ſcandalous treaty, the chief deſign of 
which was to hinder the crown from devolving 
to a proteſtant: and it is thought, that the king 


was determined to make this peace, from an 


apprehenſion of the Spaniih Armada, then at 

fea, which equally ala-med the kingdoms of 

France and England. The duke of Savoy 

taking advantage 1 theſe troubles, and hold- 
beg 3 
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ing a correſpondence with the duke of Guife, 
ſelzed the marquiſate of Saluzzo. | 


The inſolent demands of the deputies of the 
ſtates, which were aſſembled at Blois, and the 
audacious conduct of the duke of Guiſe, at 
Jength determined the king to get rid of this 
prince, who was become too powerful to be 
arraigned before a court of judicature. Hav- 
ing therefore removed ſome of his principal mi- 
nifters, he concerted with a few faithful friends, 
the means of carrying into execution a defign 
for affaflinating the duke of Guiſe, which was 
done upon the 23d of December, and his bro- 
ther, the cardinal of Guiſe, was aſſaſſinated the 
day following. The cardinal cf Bourbon was 
arreſted, and the king's officers were very near 
ſeizing the duke of Mayenne, at Lyons. In the 
midſt of theſe difturhances, died at Blois, Ca- 
. tharine de Medicis, the queen - mother, at the 
age of ſeventy-one years, who adviſed her ſon, 
in her laſt moments, to be reconciled to the king 
of Navarre. 1 0 


In 1589 a decree of the Sorbonne was pub 
liſhed, releaſing the ſubjects from their oath of 
allegiance to the king. The council ef ſixteen 
had declared the duke of Aumale, governor of 
Paris; and in concert with him, Buſh le Clerc, 
a factious attorney, to whom the duke of Guiſe 
had committed the charge of the Baſtile, under- 
ſtanding that the parliament were aſſembled with 
an intent to ſend a ſolemn deputation to the 


king, went thither, attended by a guard, and 
| N CUT 
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carried fifty preſidents and counſellors in their 
robes, publicly through the ſtreets, expoſed to 
all the inſults of the populace, to the Baſtile, 
where he confined them. The council then 
formed a new parliament, took an oath never 
to depart from the league, and to revenge the 
death of the duke and cardinal of Guiſe : they 
created the duke of Mayenne leutenant-gene- 
rat of the kingdom of France, an unknown and 


unintelligible title, but with which they gare 


him almoſt ſovereign power, and indeed they 
would have complimented him with the title 
of king, but he prudently refuſed the offer. 


In the mean time, Henry III. being recon- 
ciled to the king of Navarre, had an interview 
with ithis prince near Tours, where great de- 
monſtations of friendſhip paſſed between them. 
The king of Navarre, after accompanying Hen- 
ry HI. to Tours, where he lay one night, retired 
to his quarter; but ſoon returned to the aſiiſt- 
ance of that monarch, whom the duke of May- 
enne had ſurpriſed at Tours, and was near tak- 
ing priſoner. So important a ſervice baniſhed 
all difidence between the two princes ; ſo that 
they advanced with their army towards Parts, 
having under them the marſhal of Biron and 
the duke of Epernon. After ſome advantages 
obtained by their detached parties, they took 
the town of Pontoiſe; and receiving a reinforce- 
ment of ten thouſand Swiſs, under the com- 
mand of colonel Sancy, the royal army, which 
conkifted of more than thirty thouſand men, laid 
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ſiege to Paris, where the duke of Mayenne com- 
manded. | 


In the mean time James Clement, a Jaco- 
bine friar, about twenty-five years of age, diſ- 
trated by the enthuſiaſtic ſermons he heard 
every day thundered from the pulpits, was fixed 
upon as a proper inſtrument for diſperſing the 
royal army, by diſpatching the king. To fa- 
cilitate this enterprize, a paſſport was obtained, 
under falſe pretences, from one of the king's 
generals, then a priſoner, and a letter forged 
from one of the preſidents of the parliament in 
the Baſtile. With theſe implements, Clement 
ſet out from Paris. the very- day the king came 
to St, Clond, where he was next day intro- 
duced to his majeſty, to whom he ſpoke with 
great readineſs, and preſented his letters; and 
while his majeſty was reading them, he drew 
a knife which he had concealed in his ſleeve, 
and thurſt it into the king's belly: Henry drew 
the knife out himſelf, and gave him one, or as 
fome ſay, two wounds in the face; and the 
king's guards imprudently diſpatched him. 
The king of Navarre repaired immediately to 
the king of France's quarters, when he under- 
ſtood what had happened. The French king 
embraced him tenderly, declared him his ſuc- 
ceſſor, and exhorted the nobility prefent to ac- 
knowledge and ſupport him. The king died 
next morning, being the 2d of Auguſt 1529, 
in the thirty-ninth year of his age, and the ſix- 
teenth- of his reign, His body was depoſited in 

the abbey of Compeigne, till the year wa 
1 when 
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when it was removed to St. Denis. With this 
prince ended the line of Valois, which began | 


to reign in 1328; and there remained no male 
iſſue, except Charles, duke of Angouleme, a 
natural ſon to Charles IX. | 


Henry IV. ſurnamed the Great, king of Na- 
varre, in the thirty-ſixth year of his age, aſ- 
cended the throne of France, to which he was 
the right heir, being the deſcendant of Robert, 
count of Clermont, ſon of St. Lewis, who mar- 
ried the heireſs of Bourbon. Very few, how-. 
ever, except the Huguenots, profeſſed a zeal 
for his ſervive, and many of the principal ca- 
tholics were, for a long time, unwilling to ac- 
knowledge him as their king ; but after much 
deliberation, they came to him in a body, with 
the fieur d'Eq at their head, who, in their 
names, declared they did not diſpute his title to 
the crown, but expected and deſired that he 
ſhould become a catholic. The king was greatly 
diſconcerted at this abrupt requeſt ; but the 
marſhal Biron Sanci, with many of the young 
nobility, and all the colonels of the Swiſs, in- 


terrupting the conference, by immeadiately tak- 
ing the oath of fidelity, the catholic lords 


thought fit to retire and draw up propoſitions of 
a malder nature, and more modeſtly expreſſed, 
which Henry ſigned, and then they alſo took 
the oath. The duke of Mayenne, however, pub- 
lihed a manifeſto, declaring the king of Na- 


varre a heretic, and acknowledging the car- 


dinal of Bourbon as the true king of France. 


Henry, finding that his army began to dimi- 


niſh, 
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iſh, thought it neceſſary to raiſe the fiege of 
Paris: and to retire” with the remainder of his, 
forces into Normandy, where he would be near 
the. ſuccors which he daily expetted from the 
queen of England. In the mean time, the duke 
of Mayenne got himſelf declared lieutenant- 
general of the kingdom, and cauſed the car- 
dinal of Bourbon to be proclaĩmed king, in 
Paris. He then marched towards Dieppe, 
which city had been lately ſurrendered to the 
king, and, with thirty thouſand men, attacked 
Henry, whoſe army did not amount to ſeven 
thouſand. But the duke's army, being com- 
ſed of raw undiſeiplined men, were entirely 
defeated. The king, ſoon after this victory, 
received a relaforcencent of four thouſand foot, . 
from England, which enabled him again to at- 
oe the ſiege of Paris: but Mayenne, hav- 
entered the city with his . . 
ob iged him to retire. | 


On the 14th of March 1769 the own gave. 
battle with very unequal numbers, to the duke, 
near Dreux, and obtained a complete victory. 
His ſpeech to his ſoldiers, before the engage- 
ment, was remarkably heroic, —** Children, 
faid he, if you ſhould at any time loſe fight 


of your colours, lock about for this, point- 


ing to the white feather in his hat; „ You'll 
ind it in the way to victory and honour.” 


About this time died the cardinal of — 
bon, in his conſinement at dende in Poi- 
* . ſixty- ſeyen. : 
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On the 4th of July, the king publiſhed an 
edict, eſtabliſhing liberty of conſcience through - 
out his dominions. In Auguſt, he took Nejon, 
in the ſight of the duke of Mayenne, and then 
having aſſembled thirty-five thouſand forces, for- 
med the fiege of Rouen, but was obliged to raiſe 
it, on the arrival of the prince of Parma with a 
Spaniſh army; who after releiving the town, 
marched back into the Low Countries, without 
ſuffering Henry to force him to a battle. Soon 
after this, at Aumale, the king attacked the 
vanguard of the united armies of the dukes of 
Parma and Mayenne, but was repulſed. It is 
allowed, however, that he ſhewed great ſpirit 


in this attack, much intrepidity in the time of 


the greateſt danger, and excellent conduct 
in retreating, wounded as he was, in the 
Jeilns. * , a 


The catholics began now to be very explicit, 
and gave the king to underſtand, that though 
they had hitherto, in complaiſance, accepted his 
apologies on the point of religion, it became 
abſolutely neceſſary that he ſhould explain him- 
ſelf. The king did not think fit immediately 
to comply with their requeſt, but amuſed them 
with ſpecious and ſatisfactory reaſons for his 
having acted in ſo indeciſſive a manner on ſo 
important a matter. Having received intelli- 
gence of the death of the duke of Parma, who 
was marching again into France, he was the 
leſs folicitous about the catholics, and only 
wiſhed to be able to temporize with them for 
the preſent. - 47 1 
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In 1593, the duke of Feria, a Spaniſh no- 
bleman, made a propoſal for aboliſhing the 
ſalique law, and for declaring the Infanta, 
queen of France. The duke of Mayenne was 
offered, in caſe he procured her election, the 
duchy of Burgundy in ſovereignity, the govern- 
ment of Picardy for life, the title and authority 
of lieutenant · general of the kingdom under the 
new queen, the payment of all his debts, twey- 
ty- five thouſand crowns in money, ſecurity for 
two hundered thouſand more, and the abſolute 
command of the Spaniſh troops. But theſe pro- 
poſals were ſoon deſtroyed by a- ſolemn arret 


of the parliament of Paris, declaring againſt 


any treaty for transferring the crown to ſtrang- 
ers, as contrary to the ſahque law, and ſub. 
verſive of the fundamental-principles of the 


government. | 


On Sunday the 2 5th of July, during theſe 
perplexities at Paris, the king made his abjura- 
tion at the church of St. Denis, and received ab- 


ſolution; ig conſequence of which, a truce was 


laimed for three months, to commence from 
the firſt of Auguſt. But feveral outrageous ec- 
clefiaſtics made no fcruple of declaring, that no 


credit ought to be given to the king's conver- 


ñion, though publiſhed by an angel from heaven, 
and 8 their oratory toenrage thepeople. 
Iche conſequence was, that one Barriere, a man 
of low degree, formed a reſolution to aſſaſſinate 
the king, in which he was encouraged by ſeveral 
of the clergy to whom he communicated his de- 
ben, At laſt, he conſulted a Dominican friar 
$4 | at 
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it Lyons, on the occaſion, who directed him to 
come againſt the next day at a certain hour, at 
which he took care alſo to appoint Brancaleon, 
a gentleman belonging to the queen Dowager, 
whom he directed to take particular notice of 
Barriere, and to make all poſſible haſte to court, 
in order to apprize the king of his danger. This 

tleman, not finding it ſafe to travel, ſent 
the picture of the aſſaſſin to the king, who, by 
this means knew him, as he met him by chance 
one day on the road. At length, however, Bar- 
riere arrived at Meulan, where the king then 
was, and ſeeing the fellow ſoon afcer in the ſtreet, 
cauſed him to be apprehended. He confeſſed 
his intention, named the perſons who had ex- 
korted and encouraged him, and then was exe- 
cated as a traitor. | | 


Tn 1594, Vitry, governor of Meaux, ſub- 
mitted to the royal authority, and delivered the 
keys of the town to the principal inhabitants, 
who readily ſurrendered to the king. In the 
fame year, d'Alincourt-put his majeſty in poſſeſ- 
ſion of Pointoiſe; and the ſicur de la Chaſtre, 
entruſted with the government of the provinces 
of Orleans and Bruges, after making fruitleſs 
application to the duke of Mayenne, thought it 
high ti me to ſecure peace for himſelf; and hav- 
ing obtained the concurrence of the magiſtrates, 
before the end of February, gave up thoſe pro- 
rinces to the king. He: was therefore imme- 


diately confirmed in his government, and alſo 


in his dignity of marſhal of France. The dukes 


of Mayenne finding his ſituation beginning ta. 


grow 


[op] 
grow very hazardous; deſerted by many of his 


own friends, abhorred by the king's party, and 
| ſuſpected by the Spaniards, retired with his fa- 


mily to Soiffons, lea ing the government of Pa- 
ris, and the command of the garriſon to count 
Briſſac, from whom he exacted the moſt folemn 
promiſes of ufing the utmoſt care and reſolution 
to preſerve the place. But as moſt of the prin- 
cipal inhabitants were now devoted to the king, 
the count foreſaw the impoſſibility of ſtemming 
the torrent that was ſoon likely to be formed, and 


therefore conſented to ſuffer the king to become 


maſter of Paris, which was accordingly in a few 
days effected, as it were, by ſtratagem, in the 
night. The duke de Feria, however, with his 
Spaniſh troops, ſecured a retreat, and all thoſe 
who refuſed to take the oath of allegiance were 
expelled ; the city of Rouen, and a multitude of 
other places, ſoon followed the example of Pa- 
ris, and yielded obedience. | 


About this time, an attempt was made, by 
one Chattel, to aſſaſſinate the king; but the 
knife miſſed his throat, and only wounded him 
in the lip. Upon a thorough inquiry into this 
affair, it was diſcovered. that the Jeſuits. were at 
the bottom of it ; whereupon they were all ba- 


| niſhed the kingdom. In 1 59s war was decla- 


red againſt Spain. The king, after ravaging 


Franche Comte, made his entry into Lyons, 
with great ſplendor, and was received by the 
archbiſhop with every mark of duty and ſub- 
miſſion. But in the mean time, the Spaniards 


were proſecuting the war in Picardy with great 
ſuc-eis. 


% 
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ſucceſs, About the middle cf the year, he ſini- 
ſh2d a treaty with the duke of Mayenne, pro- 
miſing to forget every thing that was paſt, diſ- 
charging him from all accounts of public money, 
and reſtoring him and his adherents to their eſ- 
tates. In the following year, the archduke Al- 
bert made a ſucceſsful irruption into France, and 
took Calais and Ardres, which were not re- 
ſtored till the peace'of Vervins. Public affairs 
began now to be in great perplexity; Henry, 
therefore, very prudently concluded a treaty of 
offenſive and defenfive alliance with England 
and Holland; and the queen of England, as a 
mark of ker fincere reconciliation, preſented him 
wiin the order of the garter. At this very time, 
the Spaniards beſieged and tock Amiens, which 
affected him more than any misſortune that ever 
happened, as it not only proved the vigorous re- 
ſolution of the Spaniards, bat made him ac- 
quainted with the infideſity of the Huguenots. 
His old friends, however, comforted him, with 
offering every plan that could 1 ſucceſs in 
an expedition to retake Amiens, and the par- 
liament likewiſe gave him their am̃ſtance: the 
queen of England ſuccoured him with four thou-. 
ſand men, and the duke of Mayenne exerted his 
abilities and courage io the utmoſt. By theſe 
means the place was retaken on the 25th. of 
deptember. 


In 1598, the duke de Mer rcœurx, upon the 
reduction of Bretagne, ſubmitted; - and married 
his 
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his daughter to Cæſar Monſieur, the king's na- 
tural ſon. | 


Buy this time, the Huguenots began to alter 
their manner of thinking, and were very ſoli- 
citous to have their affairs ſettled. They there- 
fore followed the king to Nantes, where they at 
laſt obtained that famous edi, bearing the 
name of that place, which ought to have ſecu- 
red to the proteſtants a perpetual and ſolid eſta- 
bliſhment in France. The treaty of Vervins 
was concluded between France and Spain on the 
2d of May following, by which the king ob- 
tained that tranquility for himſelf and ſubjects, 
which was neceſſary for regulating the 15 
affairs, and repairing che loſſes ſuſtained by the 
war. | 


In 1600, he married Mary of Medicis, at 
Lyons, and appointed Madame de Guercheville, 
whom he had made love to without ſucceſs, to 
be one of her ladies of honour, ſaying, that 
© fince he had put her virtue to the proof, ſhe 
« ſhould be in that poſt with the queen his 
© wile.” | . Ate 


In the month of Auguſt, in the ſame year, 
the archduke Albert lai fiege to Oſtend; and 
the king, that he might appear ready to defend 
| his frontiers, in caſe of any new attempt, made a 
tour to Calais, Queen Elizabeth happened at. 
that time to be at Dover, from whence ſhe ſent 
Sir Thomas Edmonds to compliment him, and 


accompanied her meſſage with a letter, which 
| gave 


* 
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gave him great ſatisfaction. The king, ſoon 
after, ſent over marſhal Biron, with a train of 
one hundred and fifty noblemen and gentlemen, - 
to expreſs the ſenſe he had of the queen's atten- 
tention and reſpect. The marſhal met with a 
very gracious reception, and had a long and re- 
markable conference with her majeſty. She 
ſpoke at large to him of the inſolence and am- 
bition of her late favourite the earl of Eſſex, 
who had been executed the February preceding; 
adding, at the ſame time, with a ſagacity and 
penetration peculiar to herſelf, that the king of 
France would do well, on a like occaſion, to 
imitate her firmneſs, and not riſque his ſafety 
or his crown on an ill-timed clemency. It is 
reaſonably imagined that ſhe entered upon ſuch 
particulars concerning the earl of Eſſex, with 
an intention to divert the marſhal from perſe- 
vering in thoſe dangerous ſchemes of politics, 
which in a few months proved fatal to him; 
for he had entered into a conſpiracy againſt his 
maſter, and was, by the parliament, adjudged 
to death. He ſuffered in the Baſtile, on the laſt 
day of July, without ſhewing any thing of that 
intrepidity, for which he had been ſo highly 
and ſo juftly famous. | | 


In the beginning of the year 1603, the king 
took the firit ſteps for ſettling the filk trade in 
kis dominions, and this was entirely owing to 
his own judgment, for it was ſtrongly oppoſed 
by his great miniſter Rhoſny, He had the ſa- 
tisfaction of living to ſee his intentions crowned 

with ſucceſs; and that manufacture, in a few 
; 1 2 2 | year 8, 
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years, brought more money into his kingdom, 
than almoſt all the other ſtaple commodities to- 
gether. | | 


In the ſpring he made a tour to Mentz, and 
upon the journey received the Jeſuits again into 
his favour and protection. He granted letters- 
patent for che eitabliſhment of a colony in Ca- 
nada. | | 


This year the parliament regiſtered the edict 
for eſtabliſhing the capuchins in France, who 
had been invited into that kingdom by Charles 
IX. in 1573. | 


Tuo years afterwards, another conſpiracy 
was diſceverel, .in which the king's miſtreſs 
and all her family were engaged: the criminals 
were convicted and condemned by the parlia- 
ment, but a pardon was granted them by his 


majeſty. At this time happened the gunpowder- 


4 


plot in England. uy 

In 1610 he formed a plan for reducing the 
power of Auſtria, which he imagined was aim- 
ing at univerſal monarchy. But this, as well 
as many other noble plans for the ſecurity and 
improvement of his kingdom, was interrupted 
by his ſudden and untimely death. He was bar- 
barouſly aſſaſſinated in his coach by Ravilliac, 
notwithſtanding the preſence of ſix noblemen. 
He died in the fifty-eighth year of his age, and 
the twenty-firſt of his reign; a king juſtly re- 


vered 


Levy - 
vered by his ſubjeQs for his great capacity and 
knowledge. 


The firſt ſtep taken by the parliament, after 


the death of Henry IV. was to publiſh an arret, 
entruſting queen Mary of Medicis with the tute- 
lage of the young king, Lewis XIII. together 
with the regency of the kingdom. On the 22d 
of May, in the year 1610, the edict of Nants 
was confirmed, and a proclamation iſſued to 
quiet the proteſtants. On the 27th of the ſame 
month, Ravilliac the aſſaſſin was put to death 
in as ſevere a manner as could be invented. He 


denied, to the laſt, having had any accomplices, 
declared that nobody had ever perſuaded him to 


kill the king, nor had he acquainted any one 
with his intention. Theſe aſſertions, however, 
from a variety of circumſtances, were much 
doubted, though the truth of that execrable 
murder was never diſcovered, The prince-of 


Conde, on the firſt news of the king's death, 
ſet out for Paris, and had a long conference. 


with the duke of Sully before he went to court. 
He was rather diſpleaſed at the meaſures of the 
regency, but, being in narrow circumſtances, 
he was readily induced to accept of ſome lucra- 
tive offers that were made him. On the 17th 


of October the young king was ſolemnly -crown-+ - 


ed at Rheims; 


Amongſt the many embaſſies ſent to condole 
with the queen, and to congratulate Lewis XIII. 


the kingdom was, in general, beſt pleaſed with 


the arrival of lord Wotton from England, as 
"2 5s | 2 3--: | they 
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they wiſhed for.nothing ſo earneſtly as to pre- 
ſerve an alliance and good harmony with that 
nation. But they now begen to find themſelves 
involved in domeſtic feuds : the -princes and 
great lords of the court perplexed both the queen 
ot and the ſtate with diſagreements amongſt them- 
_ ſelves, though they readily united when any 
5 evil meaſure was to be taken which concerned 
the public. The duke of Sully, on the con- 
. trary, tried every method that reaſon and good 
policy could ſuggeſt, to give the queen a juſt 
idea of the ſtate of her affairs, and to prevail 
upon her to govern with firmneſs and modera- 
tion. But his zeal in oppoſing the councils of 
ſome of her favourites, raiſed a ſtrong party 
againſt himſelf, which he had either not fore- 
ſeen, or deſpiſed. At laſt he was obliged to 
farrender his important employment of ſuperin- 
tendant of the finances, and, in February, re- 
tired from court to his own houſe at Sulli. 


The great change that had happened in the 
councils of France began now to be made pub- 
he, by declaring the double marriage with the 

_court of Spain, which had been chiefly nego- 
ciated by the pope and the duke of Florence. 
In order to give this meaſure the beſt ſanction, 
the duke of Mayenne was ſent ambaſſador ex- 
traordinary to Madrid, where he ſigned the 
contract of marriage with the infanta : and on 
the other hand, the duke of Paſtrana came to 
Paris, to ſign the contract between Philip, 
prince of Aiturias, and the princeſs Elizabeth. 
In order to pacify king James of England, = 
9 | duke 
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duke of Bouillon was ſent over, to propoſe a 
marriage for the princeſs Chriſtina with the 
prince of Wales. At home, as well as abroad, 
the double match was much diſliked ; inſomuch 
that the prince of Conde and the count of Soiſ- 
ſons left the court, and publiſhed very ſtrong 
reaſons for their diſapprobation. 'The conten- 
trons among the proteſtants were likewiſe pro- 
ductive of farther diſlurbances; for their politi- 
cal intereſt took place of their religion, and 
they were headed by ſome of the greateſt men 
in France, particularly the duke of Bouillon 
and the duke of Sully. The ſtate of the com- 
mon people was at this tĩme extremely wretched; 
for though ſeveral heavy taxes had been taken 
off, yet the example of luxury in the court was 
ſo generally diffuſed, that idleneſs and poverty 
univerſally enſued. This produced a very ex- 
traordinary edict, forbidding all perſons, on 
pain of the ſevereſt penalties, to give alms in 
the ſtreet, or to relieve the diſtreſs of common 
beggars, On the 3d of October, 1611, died 
the famous duke of Mayenne. | 
The prince of Conde was now endeavouring 
to ſeize Poitiers, which, for the firſt time, 
alarmed the queen into wiſe counſels. She im- 
mediately aſſembled a ſmall army of choice 
troops, and conducted her ſon to Poictiers, 
where his preſence at the head of the forces 
proved the ſhorteſt and ſafeſt way to appeaſe the 
commotions. - About the middle of September 
the queen returned to Paris ; and the king, be- 
ing entered into his fourteenth year, went to 
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parliament, and expedited a declaration, con- 
firming the edit of Nantz, and the laws againſt 
blaſphemy and duels. . The next day he went 
to the parliament in ſtate, and told them, that 
he, from that time, took upon himſelf the go- 
vernment of his dominions. The queen was 


now at eaſe; for though every thing paſſed in 


the name of the king, and by his authority, yet 
nothing of conſequence was done without her 
advice or approbation. "TP 0 


On the 25th day of May, in the following 
year, the treaty of 8. Menehoud was ſigned, by 
which every thing reaſonable was granted to 


the malecontents. The duke of Vendoſme, in- 


deed, refuſed to ſign, though he was reſtored to 
his government of Britany ; but, upon the king's 
approach with an army, he was obliged to ſub- 


mit. * 


On the 2d of October the king was declared 
of age by the throae of juſtice, held in the par- 
liament of Paris, when it was decided that the 
cardinals ſhould take place of the ecclefiaſtical 
peers ;. which occaſioned the latter to retire. 


The marſhal d'Ancre was by this time one of 
the greateſt n at court; and imagining 


himſelf ſecure, he gave a looſe to his temper, 
and became guilty of the moſt enormous acts of 
cruelty and oppreſſion; but his deſtruction was ſoon 
contrived by the ſieur Luyens. He was arreſted 
by order of the king, upon the bridge of the 
Loavre, and put to death upon the ſpot, | 


In 


1213 | 


In 1621 happened the firſt war with the Hu- 
guenots, whoſe leaders were Rohan and Soubiſe; 
nor was It ended till after the ſiege of Rochelle 
in 1629. The deſign of the Huguenots was to 
model France into a republic ; but the king, 
with diſtinguiſhed conduct and courage, defeated 
Soubiſe, and ſoon after conſented to a general 
pacification. | 


In 1622, the king made a public entry into 
Montpellier, Arles, Lyons, and Avignon ; and 
after paſſing part of the winter in the provinces, 
Teturned to Paris, where he was welcomed as a 
conqueror,. though he came from the ſlaughter 
and d. ſtruction of his own ſubjects. 


On the 11th of May, in 1624, the marriage 
between the prince of Wales and the princeſs 
Henrietta-Maria, was celebrated with great 
pomp and magnificence, the nuptial benedic- 
tion being given by cardinal de Rochefou- 
cault. | 


In 1625, the Huguenots renewed the war, un- 
der pretence of the non execution of ſore pro- 
miſes : but the conteſt again ſubſided, by means 
of the treaty of Mongon, in Arragon, in the 
following year. About this time was publiſhed 
an arret of parliament, condemning a treatife 
written by Santarel, wherein the authority of 
the pope was extended beyond all conſtitutional 
bounds. A proclamation alſo was iſſued, for- 
bidding the impreſſion of all ſorts. of books, 
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without the name of the author. In 1 eee, 
Henry II. made an order of the ſame nature. 


In leſs than two years after, a war broke out 
between France and England, which was pro- 
moted in a great meaſure by the duke of Buck- 
ingham. On the 2oth of July, 1627, the duke 
appeared before Rochelle, with a fleet of up- 


. wards of an hundred men of war and tranſports, 


and ſeven or eight hundred land forces on 
board; but he found the gates were ſhut againſt 
him, and all poſſible precautions taken, that he 
might not even be able to ſend a meſſenger into 
the town. On the 6th of November, the duke 
having received a conſiderable reinforcement 
from England, cauſed a general aſſault to be 
made again? fort St. Martin, in which he was 
however repulſed with great loſs: and the mar- 
ſhal Schomberg, landing two days after with a 
ſuperior army, obliged him to ſecure his retreat. 
At length he re-imbarked, and ſailed for Eng- 
land on the 17th of the ſame month, without 
having gained any memorable advantages by 


the expedition. On the 2d of September fol- 


lowing he was aſſaſſinated at Portſmouth. 
The fleet which had been fitted out by the 


duke of Buckingham, failed again early in the 


enſuing year, in favour of Rochelle. The kin 
returned to the fiege on the 2gth of March, +. 
ſted hiraſelf at the battery of Chef de baye. 
he Engliſh in vain attempted to force the 
dyke which had been finiſhed by Pompey Tar- 
gon: in October they returned to I; 
| an 
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and on the 28th of that month Rochelle fub- 
mitted to the king. The fortifications were 
immediately demoliſhed, the ditches filled up, 
the inhabitants diſarmed, the privileges of x + 
city aboliſhed, and the catholic religion reſtored. 
This was a mortal blow to Calviniſm, and may 
be reckoned the moſt conſiderable event during 
the adminiſtration of cardinal Richelieu. 


In 1629, the famous Code Marillac, com- 
monly called Code Michaut, was publiſhed in 
the form of an edict, containing a collection of 
the moſt important ordinances. The king, 
notwithſtanding the oppoſition of the parlia- 
ment, ordered it to be publiſned from the 
throne of juſtice. It conſiſts of four hundred 


and fixty-one articles, of which one hundred 


and thirty- two relate to war, and thirty - one to 
the marine. | 


At rhe opening of the next year, a new par- 
liament was called at Mentz, and a war com- 
menced againſt Lorrain, in which that duke 
was obliged to ſurrender his capital before any 
terms of accommodation were complied with. 
The town of Richelieu was at this time erected 
into a-dutchy and peerage, in favour of the car- 
dinal, his heirs, ſucceſſors, and aſſigns, male 
and female, Before the end of the year war 
was declared againſt Spain, which at firſt occa- | 
ſioned great diſcontent in France; but the Spa- 
niards were attacked with ſuch intrepidity and 
valour, that their army of ſeventeen thouſand 
men was preſently defeated by half their _ 
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der ; four thouſand of thai were killed, nine 
hundred taken priſoners, together with all their 
baggage and artillery, This was called the 
battle of Avein, and was fought on the 20th of 
May. The victorious army . marched without 
interroption to Maeſtricht, where they joined 


the prince of Orange, befieged T:rlemont, a 


place of conſiderable ſtrength, and tock it by a 
coup-de main. In this year, was created the 
title of lieutenant-general in France. The prin- 
cipal officers before this time, were the marſhals 
de camp, of whom there was but a very ſmall 


num ber, under the marſhals.  'This. inftituticn 


was deemed of ſingular utility: firit, it made a 
degree of diſtinction and rank between the mar- 
ſhals de camp, and the marſhal of France: 
another rank was alſo created, viz. that of bri- 
adier, which was a degree berween a colonel 
and marſhal de camp, in order to excite and 
tt an emulation among the dfficers, by 
babliſning a greater proximity between the 
a: ferent ſteps of military preferment. Secondly, 
each of theſe ranks encrezſed the duty of the 


officer, and of courſe” qualified him by degrees 


for the higheſt command; and thirdly, their 
armies becoming more numerous, required a 
greater number of general officers to "oh the 
diſcipline among the ſeveral ſub-diviſions. The 
Engliſh, in a tew years, thought proper to 
adopt the above Wa in their forces. 
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